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The Utilization of Electronic 
Technology in Post-Secondary Education 
in Britain and West Germany 


Editorial Foreword 


The Commission was required by its terms of reference to study and make 
recommendations on ‘the type, nature and role of the institutions required to meet 
the educational needs of the Province with particular reference to existing 
institutions and their ability to meet present and future demand... .’’ Because of 
the widespread interest evinced by educational authorities everywhere during the 
1950s in the possible use of television to supply educational services, and the 
serious re-thinking of these possibilities that has gone on more recently, it became 
apparent that the Commission would have to consider very carefully the possible 
role for this new technology in post-secondary education in Ontario. One 
suggestion that had already been made in the early 1960s, for example, was that 
television might be used to alleviate the effects of an anticipated shortage of 
qualified university faculty. (See the ‘Deutsch Report’, Post-Secondary Education 
in Ontario, 1962-1970: |2eport of the Presidents of the Universities of Ontario to 
the Advisory Commitee: on University Affairs, 1962.) 


At an early stage of its work, the Commission was fortunate in having access to 
Television and Technology in University Teaching (1970), astudy prepared by Mr. 
Bernard Trotter for the Committee on University Affairs and the Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario. Among its other recommendations, the 
Trotter Report tentatively proposed creation of a new kind of post-secondary 
education delivery system in Ontario reflecting the experience with the new Open 


University then being launched in Britain. Such a new institution was described 


(pages 43 and 44) as being *’... newly created as an academically self-governing 
degree-granting body with the express function of offering a new kind of general 
degree program.’ The new institution would be. decentralized, with instruction 
based on ‘‘carefully designed Ee oe produced by course teams of 
the best qualified people available .z.-* alang*the lines being tested:by the Open 
University in Britain. Le - 


Because of the evident importance. of the British experience to the approach being 
discussed for Ontario, and because of the possible relevance of: similar experience in 
other countries abroad, the Commission subsequently set ‘about collecting more 
information about these experiences, directly through, the Commissioners’ own 
orogram of study visits and also by means of the background study now being 
published. 


The Commission was fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. Neil McLean to 
undertake this study. Mr. McLean’s background includes experience both as a 
classroom teacher in a variety of institutions, among them the University of 


Toronto Schools, and also in educational television where he has most recently 


been Head Of Development for the Metropolitan Educational Television Associ- 
ation. Mr. Mclean has also been a director of several television and film 
organizations and President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Educational Television and Radio Association of Canada. 


The purpose of the present study was to elaborate on and to provide up-to-date 
information about the British and West German experiences with the utilization of 
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electronic technology in post-secondary education. Specifically the study was 
intended to provide descriptions of the ‘‘Open University’’ in Britain and of 
“Telekolleg’’, ‘‘Funkolleg’’, and the “Institute for Remote Studies in West 
Germany’’; to outline the historical development of these systems; to assess their 
financial aspects; and to indicate particular problems they have encountered, 
especially any that were previously unrecognized. Britain, West Germany and 
Ontario are all, as the author notes in his introduction, technically advanced 
societies having well-developed educational and communications systems. In all 
three jurisdictions, the more traditional institutions of post-secondary education are 
well established, while at the same time, the adequacy and future role of these 
institutions for supplying educational services are being subjected to a close 
examination, especially with respect to their suitability for providing more widely 
accessible forms of continuing educational services. 


The results of this investigation, summarized in Chapter IV, will go far to dispel 
many of the exaggerated hopes engendered by the ‘‘discovery’’ of educational 
television in the 1950s, and also the more extreme forms of disillusionment which 
have been manifested with it more recently. The Commission’s own proposals in its 
Draft Report concerning the “University of Ontario’’ must be considered against the 
background of the British and West German experience reported here. |n particular, 
the specific lessons of this experience should be taken into account, including the 
demonstrated importance of articulating the educational purposes of such schemes 
before deciding on the relevant methods of achieving them, the critical need for 
co-ordination among the several private and public agencies involved, the many 
issues raised by ‘‘open”’ institutions with respect to the ‘‘certification” function of 
post-secondary education, and the problem that remains of getting lower-income 
and rural groups to utilize the services provided by even the most “open” of 
educational facilities. 
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Introduction 

This study of the utilization of electronic technology 
in "post-secondary" education in Great Britain and the 
Federal Republic of Germany Arora s to describe three 
major projects: TELEKOLLEG in Bavaria; the Open 
University in Britain; and Funkkolleg, in West Germany. 
Included with the description of Funkkolleg is an intro- 
duction to the activities of the German Institute for 
Remote Studies. 

In accordance with the request of the Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, the sections on all 
three projects provide, in addition to a description of the 
project, an introduction to the background of each, an 
indication of some of the costs involved, and references 
to problems which have become manifest during development. 

Each of the projects could be described as a "major 
experiment," as opposed to a limited pilot project, 
inasmuch as the "student body" to which each is offered 
has not been limited by predetermined sampling criteria. 
In the course of each project, certain limitations on the 
acceptability of candidates for full registration have 


developed, either explicitly or implicitly, but these 
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limitations are not those associated with statistical 
sampling. 

The relevance of TELEKOLLEG, the Open University, and 
Funkkolleg for the future of post-secondary education in 
Ontario might be questioned. Each project has been 
developed within a particular set of economic, social 
and educational circumstances which differ from those in 
Ontario. However, while particular conditions may not be 
the same, the general situations are similar. 

Britain, West Germany, and Ontario are technically 
advanced societies in the Western tradition, with 
relatively well-developed systems of education and 
communications. The accessibility of educational opportu- 
nity has become increasingly important in all three areas, 
as the common concern about "continuous learning" would 
indicate. The institutions of post-secondary education 
are strong in each area, and similar questions regarding 
their present contributions and future roles are being 
raised. 

This study, therefore, may prove most useful if it is 
used as an introduction to the solutions which have been 
developed for problems in particular British and German 
educational situations which themselves have arisen within 


educational systems not essentially unlike that in Ontario. 


Chapter, i: TELEKOLLEG 
A. Historical Development of TELEKOLLEG 
1. General 

In his introduction to the sociological studies of 
Courses I and II of TELEKOLLEG I, Hans Schiefele described 
the origins of the project. “The plan to establish 
TELEKOLLEG originated with people who were educationally- 
politically informed and involved. Although their decision 
was based essentially on sociological research findings, 
the project itself was not worked out scientifically in 
advance, but rather undertaken as an édtiea tional -potiieam 
risk."* 

While some risk may have been involved in the in- 
auguration of TELEKOLLEG, which began in January, 1967, 
the idea of the extensive utilization of television for 
educational purposes was not new in any world-wide sense. 
Major projects were already under way in Poland, East 
Germany and Rise dae Moreover, TV College in Chicago and 
the programs of NHK, the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation, 
had provided educational offerings through radio and 
television combined with correspondence, some of them 
preceding the Eastern European experience. 

In an article in Educational Broadcasting Review, Dr. 
Burton Paulu had used the title "Europe's Second-Chance 


Universities," but with the exception of Britain's Open 


University, which began its first telecasts in January, 
1971, none of the projects which he described were 

complete universities. The Polish experience approximated 
more closely an extension of preparatory correspondence 

work for adults, i.e., preparatory to university studies. 
The East German presentations fall more readily into the 
category of vocational interest courses for adults, or 
supplementary technical training. The Russian programs 
described by Dr. Paulu were used to "Supplement class 

work in schools and colleges as well as for adult education." 
The use of the expression "Ssecond-chance university," there- 
fore, is rather misleading. 

In a sense, the level of opportunity provided by TELEKOLLEG 
does not fit into the concept of post-secondary education as 
traditionally perceived. However, because the potential of 
electronic telecommunications technology has led to a 
reassessment of "education," TELEKOLLEG deserves to be 
considered. Not only does it provide a good example of 
procedures and techniques in education, it also raises a 
host of questions which may be valuable for the field of 
post-secondary studies. How, for example, should the term 
"adult" be considered? Physiologically, meaning post- 
puberty? Economically, implying full-time employment or 
unemployment? Legally, after age 18? What does "second- 


chance" mean - that the first chance was missed, or that 


it didn't exist? Does the expression "post-secondary" 
suggest a tertiary level of education, and, if so, does 
it presuppose primary and secondary studies? Are post- 
secondary educational experiences academic, or can they 
include non-academic work? Should education, as for 
example in a "second-chance university," try to make up 
for unavailable or unsuccessful experience in the past, 
or should it try to provide for future needs? The 
TELEKOLLEG experience provides one set of answers to some 
of these guestions. 
2. Particular, 

The constitution of the State of Bavaria provides 
that every inhabitant of Bavaria shall have the right to 
receive an education commensurate with his ability and 
his personal vocation, according to his achievement and 
wishes, but not according to the social or economic 
position of his parents. However, since ability has 
always tended to be measured in terms of success in school, 
there was a natural tendency to develop an elitist system 
of education, effectively contradicting the intent of the 
constitution. The initiators of TELEKOLLEG therefore 
sought to provide opportunities for those whose socio- 
economic position and background made it more difficult 
for them to demonstrate their ability. The criteria for 


identifying groups which might be "educationally disadvantaged" 


were the socio-economic position of the parents, the 
education of the parents, and the "social distance"? of 
the home from educational opportunity. In some cases, 
this social distance corresponded to geographic distance. 

The intention of TELEKOLLEG was to provide a more 
effective "first-chance" educational opportunity by over- 
coming socio-economic and regional barriers. Television 
(or radio) recognizes few geographic limitations and, except 
in those areas where reception is difficult or impossible, 
. provides a means of overcoming regional disparities. Since 
the inception of TELEKOLLEG, new transmitters have been or 
will be installed to fill gaps in the transmission pattern. 

The groups which seemed most likely to suffer from 
unavailable or unexploited traditional educational 
opportunity were the working-class and agricultural seg- 
ments of the population, and it was to these groups that 
the educational opportunities of TELEKOLLEG were to be 
offered. For this reason, the actual subject material of 
TELEKOLLEG has been that of the vocational continuation 
school. 

Through the support of the Volkswagen Foundation, it 
has been possible to conduct continuing research on the 
development of TELEKOLLEG, so that the project has served 


Hot-only as an: effective intervention” in. the fuiri iment 


of ongoing educational responsibilities, but also as a 
pilot project from which lessons can be drawn for future 
application. Two general lines of research are followed. 
Broadly, the first of these concerns itself with socio- 
logical questions - the composition of the TELEKOLLEG 
student body, the attitudes and aims of participants, 
etc. - while the second is occupied with "paedagogical" 
questions such as the establishment of criteria for 
effective television presentations and the effective 
integration of television with support materials. 
B. Organization and Structure of TELEKOLLEG 
1. General 

TELEKOLLEG is a co-operative undertaking between the 
Bavarian Broadcasting Corporation (Bayerischer Rundfunk) 
and the Bavarian Ministry of Education. To safeguard the 
constitutional independence of the broadcasting organization 
from an instrument of the government, a formal contract 
between Bavarian Broadcasting and the Ministry of Education 
was Signed in November, 1966, under the terms of which a 
division of responsibilities was accepted. Of the three 
components of TELEKOLLEG - television presentations, 
printed material, and group discussions - the Bavarian 
Broadcasting Corporation accepted responsibility for the 
preparation and transmission of the television presentations, 


and the preparation of the printed material, while the 


Ministry of Education organizes and provides for the 
conduct of the group discussions and tutorial sessions 
(Kollegtagen). The responsibility for the examination 
of candidates and for the granting of certificates of 
achievement lies with the Ministry of Education. 

Lasting approximately two and a half years, TELEKOLLEG 


I courses have been and are being presented as follows: 


Course I January, 1967 to November, 1969 
Course II September, 1967 to November, 1969 
Course III JANUALY). = OOF -LOeMay, «197 4 

Course IV January, Lope tOndUuly, Lo 73 


The first course of TELEKOLLEG II will begin in September, 
OT Des 
ge Theetelevision) Ereséentatvons 

The television programs, each of which is approximately 
30 minutes long, provide the core material for TELEKOLLEG. 
Table I-1l provides a typical weekly schedule for the trans- 
mission of programs for Course IV, on the Third Channel 
(Educational) of Bavarian Broadcasting. The Third Program 
is carried on a network of about eighty UHF transmitters 
in Bavaria. 

In addition, one-half hour per week is usually devoted 
to information about the course and articles or news of 


interest to TELEKOLLEG participants. 


TABLE I-1 
A Typical Weekly Schedule of 


TELEKOLLEG I Television Programs 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Eri’ Sat. 
6:00 pm se ais aera Ses iis German 
6:30 pm History English Mathe- Biology Physics History 
matics 
7:00 pm English Mathe- Biology Physics - German --- 
matics 


pet eerincedsMatenrals 
A more adequate description of the supplementary infor— 
mation available to TELEKOLLEG participants would be support 
materials, as they include not only books, but also language 
records and audio tapes. | 
The TELEKOLLEG Support Book for economic geography” pro- 
vides examples of the different kinds of work for which the 
printed material is designed. 
a) Preparatory and pre-program material for economic 
geography includes definitions included in the Glossary. 
b) As work to be completed during the program, the economic 
geography support book contains an outline map at the 
beginning of the material on each desson. Also, for German, 
there are usually one or two pages of incomplete statements 


which students complete during the program. Typically, 


these are simple sentences which contain the main 

points of the lesson. 

c) Work which students complete on their own after the 
program may consist of a review of the main points of the 
lesson, (up to ten pages), and exercises and test sheets. 
In German, for example, a typical exercise is the writing 
of a letter of application for a position. 

d) Test sheets provide opportunities for evaluation, and 
are usually submitted to tutors during the College Day 
sessions. 

4, The College Days (Kollegtagen) 

The College Days were conceived originally not as 
group~-work sessions or seminars, but rather as opportunities 
to overcome difficulties and reinforce learning gained 
through the television viewing experience. They take 
place once every three weeks, usually on Saturday mornings, 
for a period of about five hours, ina locality not too 
far from the student's home. The groups of from 15 to 
20 students are conducted by teachers (approximately 800) 
hired by the Ministry of Education for this purpose. 

One of the initial problems which TELEKOLLEG faced was 
a lack of co-operation by these tutors, growing primarily 
out of the fact that they had not been effectively pre- 
pared for their work. Some considered themselves to be 


somehow in competition with the television presentations, 


rather than facilitators of each individual student's 
learning. This problem illustrates the need for a clear 
understanding on the part of all the staff involved in 
such a project of the role and responsibilities of each 
individual and each component. 
5. Summary 

One of the most important research studies undertaken to 
date by TELEKOLLEG in the area of inter-personal relation- 
ships has dealt not with the College Day procedures, 
but with the relationship between the television instructor 
and the individual TELEKOLLEG participant. This reinforces 
the impression that television is by far the most important 
component of TELEKOLLEG, and that the support materials and 
College Day activities are designed to supplement and re- 
inforce the basic learning experience provided through 
television. 

TELEKOLLEG, therefore, could be characterized as 
"televised instruction." 
C. Courses Offered by TELEKOLLEG 

The course content of TELEKOLLEG I parallels closely 
that of the Berufsaufbauschule, the vocational continuation 
school, which provides Baporctdats P35 for a student body 
composed generally of people in their late teens who have 


completed only the nine years of compulsory public school 
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education, and who wish to reach the so-called Middle 
Level of vocational education. In the traditional 
approach, this has consisted generally of two Or more 
years of part-time study (evening and Saturday morning 
schools), followed by one year of full-time study. The 
offerings of the vocational continuation school are 
essentially job-oriented and pragmatic in nature, although 
subjects such as history are also given. Table I-2 


provides an overview of the subjects offered in TELEKOLLEG 


ae, 
TABLE I-2 
Course Offerings ,TELEKOLDUEG - 15) 
Course, 1V (from January; 1O7T) 
Subject NO. Of Trimesters 
Lessons total number 
5 German 78 6 bao Ayal 
Dre English 78 6 I - VI 
on. LA sHLSTCOLy 52 4 Day, 
B.Bavarian History 6 Pare, or ei lst pre-exam 
trimester 
Cc Social Studies iv uf IV 
(Sozialkunde) 
D.Economic Geography L3 18 V 
E.Domestic Economics 3 L VI 
4. A.Mathematics 78 6 I - VI 
B.Practical Mathematics 13 i VI 
C.Business Arithmetic 8 Pantro£.-4 VI 
he “ASPhysics 65 5 Pick 
B.Biology 13 it ii 
C.Chemistry 13 A’ V 
D.Technical Chemistry 5 Part-O£ sk Vii 
E.Electrotechnology 3 uF 2nd pre-exam 
trimester 
6. A.Technical Drawing I ES i naa 
B.Technical Drawing II 133 1 fo SAL 


Total 487 


eae 


Table I-3 indicates the organization of Course IV 
of TELEKOLLEG I, (based on the trimester system). 

In September, 1972, and continuing until the middle 
of 1974, TELEKOLLEG II will be instituted to provide 
opportunities corresponding to those offered by the 
Berufsoberschule or Fachoberschule. This Tevel ; swaren 
continues on from the Fachmittelschulreife (currently 
offered by TELEKOLLEG I), provides for the academic 
segments of vocational education at approximately the 
level of Grade: XIII. “A valid comparison might also. be 
drawn with some of the programs of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology in Ontario. 

The following subjects, at the senior or upper level 
of vocational continuation school studies, will be 
offered in TELEKOLLEG II: German, English, history and 
social studies, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geography, technology, and domestic and business economy 
(Volks-und Betriebswirtschaft). Programs in other subjects 
such as social paedagogy and psychology may also be 
provided. 

Table I-4 pao Taee the preparation and production 


schedule for TELEKOLLEG II, Course I. 


TABLE I-3 Telekolleg Course Content for Lehrgang (Course) IV 12 


January 1971. —"July 1973 
First 
Trimester ||Biology |History |Physics Mathematics {English 
Jan.- Lessons |Lessons {Lessons Lessons Lessons 8 
jApril 7 Ee nee eS A Stace et ES eae 3 eres Lees 


Tech- 

nical History Mathematics |English German 

Draw- Lessons Lessons Lessons Lessons uae 
ing £ 45-26 14 - 26 14 - 26 14 - 26 
Lessons 

Be be’ 


SUMMER BREAK 


Third 
Trimester 
Depts — 

Dec sre yy 


History Mathematics |English German 
Lessons Lessons Lessons Lessons gael 
27° = 39 2] aie 39 27 «=-39 27 - 39 


Bavarian 

History Repeat and Transitional 

Lessons Pre-examination Programs 

Mieco teatS 

Social 

Studies |History |Physics Mathematics 

| Lessons j;Lessons }Lessons Lessons IV 


at sat £0: =H TO2 JPA sea 2 40 - 52 


SUMMER BREAK 


Economic 
Geog- Chem- 
raphy isery. 
Lessons }|Lessons 
eigawe Nes 


Pat tia 
Trimester 
Sept. = 


German 
Lessons V 
534.765 


Mathematics 
Lessons 
53-65 


English |German 
Lessons Lessons VI 
66 (= 78 GO EG 


Domestic |Tech- Practical |Mathematics 
ECon— nical Mathemat- |Lessons 
omics Chem- ics 
Lessons |istry Lessons 
1 - 13 Lessons, ile =13 

a5 

Busi- 

ness 

Math- 
ematics 
Lesson 


Repeat and Transitional 
Pre-examination Brograms 


APR 
AIAY 


| pprer | PRODUCTION 
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D. TELEKOLLEG: The Student Body 


As a result of the publicity efforts of Bavarian Broad- 
casting in late 1966, approximately 30,000 people requested 
information about TELEKOLLEG, and 14,455 registered for 
partic ppakion in Course.zN,o beginning. January 2,,21967-2 “Of 
this number, 8,500 appeared for the first College Day, and 
this figure fell to, about 5,000 -during’ the next three months. 
Approximately 4,000 people tried the first interim examinations, 
held from September to December, 1967, and of these, approxi- 
mately 3,/700*passed. 

The drop of almost 6,090 people between registration 
and the first Coli ge Day encouraged dire and gloomy 


predictions about he future of TELEKOLLEG, but after the 


completion by 7,4 participants of a new registration- 
information form cessitated by data processing pro- 
cedures, it was possible to identify certain factors which 
Contributed to. tt large initial drop in numbers. Hans 
Schiefele referre:. to several points:> 

1) People learn after the first television programs 

that even TELEKO!.LEG was not a “magic machine" for learning, 


and that a fair amount of real work was involved. 

2) Not all participants were interested in the entire 
program or in writing the examinations; some aohed only 
one course. This group did not participate in the College 


Days. 
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3) Some people wanted only an extension of their general 
education, and took advantage of TELEKOLLEG as a meaningful 
leisure activity. This group did not have to register. 
4) Since there was no gualifying examination or reference 
to previous educational achievement, some people for whom 
the work was too difficult probably registered. (While it 
might be suggested that such people should know better than 
to apply, Schiefele observes that these people dropped out, 
in effect, against their will. If they too are to receive 
the opportunity to extend their learning, changes in 
TELEKOLLEG or in other educational offerings will be 
necessary.) 

For the second intake in September, 1967, for Course 
II, a new application form was developed to provide diff- 
erent degrees of participation for people with different 
degrees of interest. These groups, which have been 
continued, are as follows: 
Group A: “leads to vocational school qualifications 
and includes all subjects," 
Group B: “participation in (single-) subject courses" 
in association with Adult Education Centres, 


and Group C: for "those who are interested." 


The following is a correlation of some of the information 
about the -TELEKOLLEG student: body, for ‘Courses J, Fl; and 110. 
Frode € emerges a picture of TELEKOLLEG's acceptance by the 
public, and some indications of areas in which educational 
opportunity could be further extended. 

20 tom Beas (ss 

Young people - teen-agers and young adults ~ are the most 
numerous participants in TELEKOLLEG. This is particularly 
the case in Groups A of Courses II and III. Two sub-groups 
of the under-30 age group - those from 15 to Lo -vyearsvor 
age, and those in the’ 25-to-29-year-old category - are most 
heavily over-represented in relation to their proportion of 
the general population. The younger people were also more 
likely to participate in College Day aCeLVities..” 

Correlation with other information Sra that the 
largest group of young people under 22 years of age lived 
in rural areas, while those 22 and over were more likely to 
be found in cities. 

The much greater proportion of younger people has been 
interpreted as an indication of their interest in 
vocational training, whether during or after apprenticeship, 
and in opportunities for vocational advancement. 

Older people participate much less in the formal activities 
of TELEKOLLEG, as represented in Group A. However, an in- 


creasing percentage of older people took advantage of 


Opportunities provided in Groups B and C. 

Tables I--5 and I-6 indicate the representation of 
age--groups in TELEKOLLEG. 
b) Sex 

While the TELEKOLLEG researchers had hypothesized that 
the new educational offering would be particularly 
attractive to women, this was not the case. As in other 
vocationally-oriented institutions, the number of women 
in TELEKOLLEG was limited. Their choice of participation 
in groups B and C, and, as other information showed, their 
interest in subjects such as English, history and German, 
indicated a preference for non~technical non-credit 
subjects. 

In addition, correlation of age and sex statistics 
indicates, for example, that there are more than twice 
as many women in the 40-to-49-year~-old category in Group C 
of Course Iil:.as there are 15-to-21-year-old girls =in=Geeee 
A of the same course. However, it must be noted that other 
correlative studies showed a relatively higher proportion 
of women among the younger participants in Course II. 

The most obvious explanation for the failure of 
TELEKOLLEG to appeal to women must be found in the 
material offered, which is directed to particularly male 
vocations. 

Table I-7 indicates the percentages of men and women 


who participated in TELEKOLLEG, and provides a comparison 
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with other, similar traditional educational offerings. 

c) Places of Residence of TELEKOLLEG Students 

i) The TELEKOLLEG researchers hypothesized that TELEKOLLEG 
would provide opportunities for people in rural areas, and 
that concentrations of participants would occur in the 
rural catchment areas of larger industrial centres. Both 
these hypotheses proved false. Generally speaking, there 
has been a far greater response from the larger centres of 
population, and far less from the rural areas. 

The extremely high over~representation of the largest 
cities such as Munich and Nuremberg diminished during the 
first three courses of TELEKOLLEG. At the s*me time, the 
participation of residents in centres of fren 10,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants has increased significan ly. And, while 
rural under-representation was modified sor -what during the 
first three courses, population centres of 3,000 people and 
under remain significantly under-represented. 

Several suggested causes for this situe-ion have been 
presented. First, the vocational training character of 
TELEKOLLEG may not appeal to people in rural areas, which 
have fewer industries needing the skills which TELEKOLLEG 
helps to develop. Secondly, a certain amount of “lag-time® 
may be necessary in all cases to present opportunities to 


people outside the big cities. The rise in participation 


by residents of centres with populations from 10,000 
to 50,000 would support this suggestion. 

A more detailed examination of the participant body 
Suggested that the county of Upper Bavaria, around 
Munich, was heavily over~represented in comparison to the 
Six/Other counties an the State of Bavarilacs It has: been 
suggested that a kind of local patriotism may be at work 
in this case, as residents of other counties react 
relatively unfavourably to offerings produced in and 
transmitted from Munich. 

Table I-8 provides an indication of the areas in which 
the TELEKOLLEG participants lived. 

ii) Commuting Time 

Participants in-Course. I and Group.A.of Course IT 
were asked to give the amount of time they required to 
go.to work. In‘ Course: 1,.'73.8 per cent of the respondents 
required less than 30 minutes; while. 26.2. required. more 
than 30 minutes; in Group A’ of Course II, the percentages 
were these:.. under 30 °minutes.:- 63. per cent; over 30 


minutes - 37 per cent. 


No clear conclusions can be drawn from this information, 


but there appeared to be more people participating in 
THLEKOLLEG with’ al Long) way-jto-gorto work than inthe 
general population. The TELEKOLLEG researchers called for 


further studies correlating place of residence, commuting 
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time, and the professional goals of participants, so as 

to determine the best times for transmission of television 
programs, particularly in cases where commuting might 
interfere with opportunities to view programs. 

d) Previous Schooling and Job-Qualification of Participants 

Tables I-9-and 1-10 ‘indicate the school and vocational 
qualifications of participants in TELEKOLLEG. 

Generally, people in Group A of the courses have had a 
lower level of schooling than those in the other groups. 
This is illustrated by the increasing numbers of people 
with Middle Level or Senior Matriculation through groups 
Brand -@.) "In this. connection, «however, -2t ‘should: be 
noted that a good number of the participants in A groups 
(approximately 18 per cent) have more than public 
school qualifications. 

The technical/vocational training of participants 
appears to indicate that, as well as providing opportunities 
for unskilled workers, TELEKOLLEG provides the first step 
to promotion for a good number of already skilled workers. 
e) Occupations of Participants 

The TELEKOLLEG researchers hypothesized originally that 
participants would work primarily in agriculture, have 
jobs as some kind of craftsman or worker, or be semi- or 
unskilled workers. Tables I-1l and I-12 indicate that 


these hypotheses were not proven. 
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The nature of TELEKOLLEG offerings, the educational 
pre-requisites of certain occupations and vocations,and 
personal identification of educational goals appear to 
limit participation in TELEKOLLEG to a relatively narrow 
range of people. 

In the first place, much of the TELEKOLLEG program was 
Suited to particular occupations, as is illustrated by 
the large number of skilled craftsmen, particularly in the 
A groups. For people in other occuvations, who require 
the same or higher standards than skilled workers, but 
for whom TELEKOLLEG was not particularly suited, the 
most appealing form of participation was in the B and 
C groups. The relatively low involvement of people an 
agricultural occupations is probably MONG CHO YreSuLt 
of the inappropriate nature of the TELEKOLLEG offerings 
than of any lack of interest in continuing education 
Opportunities. This difficulty in turn -suggests ‘the 
difficulty of finding appropriate educational offerings 
for occupations which, in order to take advantage of 
extended opportunities, may have to undergo a radical 
change before the people involved in them can benefit 


occupationally from the increased educational opportunities. 


The relatively high proportion of salaried and govern- 
ment workers (in Course III) suggests that these groups 
are more prepared to Peconmiee and take advantage of 
chances for further education than are people in other 
job-groupings. 

Finally, it shotld: be ynoted that the TELEKOLLEG 
offerings were best suited for people in particular 
occupations, most of which are male-oriented. The heavy 
participation in group A of Course III by members of the 
army bears out this impression. (See Table I-13) 

To engage women more effectively in TELEKOLLEG, one 
would expect that courses of particular value to 
occupations traditionally carried out by women and 
girls should be offered. Only then might the imbalance 
between men and women participants be changed so that 
a more nearly normal proportion of women COULGy De 
reached. 

f) Motivation and Goals of TELEKOLLEG Participants 

By far the largest group of TELEKOLLEG participants, 
particularly in the A groups, had very clear objectives 
in taking advantage of TELEKOLLEG's offerinds 25 or 


those in the A groups, these objectives were almost 
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exclusively vocation-oriented; the participants saw in 
TELEKOLLEG an opportunity to improve their work qualifi- 
cations, thereby gaining economic and Svetituvally. Soc. al 
benefits. In the B and C groups, most participants saw 
TELEKOLLEG as an opportunity to extend their general 
knowledge. 

Another interesting factor came to light in the 
examination of application forms for Course III. In 
general, it was found that the educational qualifications 
of the spouses of married TELEKOLLEG participants were 
higher than those of the participants themselves. This 
may have been an important factor for two reasons. First, 
within the family itself, there would have been motivation 
for eRe lesser qualified: partner to improve his 
educational standing vis-a-vis his wife. (Since most of 
the participants in Group A of Course III were men, it 
can be assumed that non-participating wives were better 
qualified than their husbands.) Secondly, the impetus to 
increased upward social mobility would be strengthened 
by the presence of an already better qualified spouse. 

Another factor which influenced TELEKOLLEG participation 
in some cases was whether or not an individual was from 
Post Germany... For- al) groups of Course LrL,. there were 


about one-third more participants who had left the German 


Democratic Republic than was to be expected on the basis 
of this group's proportion of the general population. 
g) General Observations 

From the work of the TELEKOLLEG researchers, a picture 
of an "average". participant. in. TELEKOLLEG. emerges. :< He 
would be either an apprentice from 15 to 19 years of age 
or a skilled worker from 25 to 29. .He would live ina 
large population centre, and be engaged in a craft or 
trade generally carried out by men. If he were married, 
his wife would be slightly better educated than he, and 
he would likely have only one child, if any. His earlier 
education was little more than elementary school, but 
he would have completed at least part of his formal trades 
training. Other factors could be added, but even without 
them there develops the outline of a relatively limited 
group within the general population, the fulfilment of 
whose needs and goals makes it unlikely that broad general 
educational objectives can be met. 

TELEKOLLEG was unsuccessful in reaching two particular 
groups in society - women, and people in agriculture and 
forestry. If the concept of equal opportunity were to 
be emphasized, then the choice of the vocational con- 
tinuation school as the model for TELEKOLLEG's content was 
less than fortunate, as the use of television would only 


serve to intensify the gap between traditional educational 
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offerings and those groups within Bavarian society for 
whom traditional schooling was not designed. 

However, this fault should be considered within a wider 
educational context. TELEKOLLEG proved that television could 
be used to serve a hitherto disadvantaged group, even though 
the concept of education and the aims of this group were 
very traditional in nature. There appears, therefore, to 
be a need to combine the obvious power of television in 
reaching particular educational "publics" with more broadly 
based and well-conceived educational aims, which are to 
be seen within the context of equality of educational 
opportunity for all individuals and groups within society. 
E. Evaluation Techniques and Learner Performance to Date 

The Bavarian Ministry of Education is responsible for 
the conduct of examinations of TELEKOLLEG participants. It 
provided a series of examinations modelled on those designed 
for students in the traditional educational stream. 

Poe Ourses “Dvand It 

Held in November, 1969, according to a single time-table 
in 59 Bavarian vocational continuation schools, and super- 
vised by the directors of these schools, the following 


written examinations were required for Courses I and II: 


German 240 minutes 
English 120 minutes 
Mathematics 120 minutes 
Physics 120 minutes 


Chemistry, including 

technical chemistry one of two different 
examinations, depen- 
ding on the partici - 


pants: each of 


90 minutes 
Technical drawing 150 minutes 
Biology (as for Chemistry) 
L20° minutes 
In addition, oral examinations were held in history (in- 
cluding social studies) and for those students whose marks 
in another subject fell between two categories. Consider- 
ation was also given to the marks obtained by students in 
the last set of pre-examination tests. 

For the final examinations of Courses I and II, 2,988 
candidates presented themselves. This represents 27 per 
cent of the total who began these courses (8,527 from 
Course»; 2,517 from Group Axof Course II), but a-fucches 
observation is necessary. No distinction was made in 
Course I among participants in Groups A, B, or C. ‘On the 
basis of total enrolment in Course I and extrapolation from 


later experience in Courses II and III (See Tables I-5 and 


I-6), it may be assumed that approximately 34 per cent of the 


14,455 enrolees in Course I, or 4,915 participants, would 
have been interested in the involvement offered by an A group 
opportunity. A more realistic total of enrolees for the 
Pegroups of Courses. ft andy Ti therefore, 1527,,432.4( 47.915 
pias 2 ly). “.0n this basis; the 2,983, examination 
candidates constitute approximately 40 per cent of the 
Original enrolees. This compares very favourably with .the 
retention rate in traditional forms of schooling. 

Of the «2,983 candidates, -2,878 or 96-25 per cent passed 
the, examinations ~s5in 11968). by comparison, 90 Bavarian 
vocational continuation schools graduated 1,951 students 
in the same course. However, since the TELEKOLLEG 
offering has been based on a two-year cycle, comparison of 
the numbers of TELEKOLLEG and traditional school graduates 
may be misleading. 


Marking was based on the German system, which is as 


follows: 
a8 - very good 
2 = good 
3 = satisfactory 
4 ~ adequate (4 -is usually a failing mark) 


5 — weak 


34 
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In general, the marks achieved by TELEKOLLEG students 
were slightly higher than those of students in regular 
schooling situations. The average marks for individual 
subjects, based on the 1-to-5 marking system, are as 
follows: 

German | Zoe 


HISEOLY po wath 


social studies VAs 
English fa eee: 
mathematics 3.14 
physics 2.69 
chemistry 2.35 
biology pare Hi 
domestic economics neo 
economic geography ede ls. 
technical drawing 2549 
business arithmetic Aes 


2. Course IIT 

On .May 22:;; 1971, 747. participants in Course Tit os 
TELEKOLLEG received the vocational school certificate. 
One possible explanation of the lower number of graduates 
for Course III may be that Courses I and II provided 
opportunities which took care of a backlog of needs, 
whereas Course III served recurrent needs, as do regular 


established school classes. 
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E. Costs 

Within TELEKOLLEG, reference should be made to three 
kinds of costs: those borne by the Bavarian Ministry of 
Education, individual students, and the Bavarian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 
ie Maiaist ry. of Education Costs 

For courses Land IL of. TELEKOLLEG ie EherNin is trys ot 
Education bore costs of DM 2,344,000 in 1967 and 1968, 
and DM 1,400,000 in 1969, for a total of DM OF) a OO, « 
(DM: 1, - equals Canadian $0.30). 

POrn.ecach, of the’ 25.878 successful candidates of Courses 
I and II, therefore, the costs were DM 434, -. eocce 
per student at other levels of education are public 
Senco DM 1,070; secondary school, DM 2,240; and 
Matriculation, DM 2,270. The savings to the public purse 
as administered by the Ministry of Education are obvious. 
2) Costs Borne by Individuals 

Changes in the methods of payment by individuals have 
occurred since the beginning of TELEKOLLEG. The following 
examples are taken from Course III, which began in January, 
1969, and Course IV, which began in January, 1971. 
a) For Group A Students (all compulsory subjects) 
1. In Course III, fees were DM 16,50 per trimester or 
DM IO, pi Lor the full course. This amount includes alt 


required printed material. 


2. In Course IV, fees have been increased to DM 24, - 
per trimester; or DM 144, - for the entire two=-and-a- 
half-year course. This amount includes most of the 
printed material (34 books), so that Group A students 
are required to pay about one-half the cost. Special 
additional charges are now levied for books in some 


optional subjects - business arithmetic, DM 6, -; 


technical chemistry, DM 5, -; technical drawing I, DM 18,=; 


and: technical drawing LE, DM, 18, ~Z -Pheése; prices are 

lower ‘than those for. students) in Groups 5 or sc. (See 

below.) 

b) For Group B and Group C Students 

1.).+In “Course Lil, participants 1n Groups: 3 end cawere 
required to pay DM 7, - per trimester for each subject 
which they *studied.. This sum included the cost.0of the 
book for the subject. 

2. In Course IV, no charges are levied on students in 
groups B and C. However, no printed material is sent 

out by TELEKOLLEG. Instead, participants may purchase 


books from the publishing house which works with 


TELEKOLLEG, or -from.a book store. Table I-14 indicates 


the cost of the text-books. 
3) Bavarian Broadcasting Corporation Costs 


Bavarian Broadcasting receives its money from 


licence fees, and financial support for TELEKOLLEG is 


fable I-14: Text-Book Prices for Students of B and C Groups (Retail) 


Subject No.of Price per Price per 
Books Book Ser 
a ee a ee eae 
German 6 Be Pie DM 39,- 
English 6 oe AGoe 
History 4 8,- 302 
Mathematics 6 10,- 55 
Technical drawing Z 21,- 2 Ore 
Practical mathematics 2 . 8,- 5a 
Biology it 8,- Sade: 
Chemistry Sis dO Sats: 
Technical chemistry ab 7,7 ae 
Electrotechnology it 10,- . oe 
Bavarian history 1 7,7 bape 
Social studies 1 7,7 ae 
Economic geography 1 ; oe ecbyt MCs 
Domestic economics is | 10,- --- 
Business arithmetic i 8,- —~—— 


Other support material is available, as follows: 


i) Supplementary books: mathematics DM 8,- 
physics (formulas) oie 

11) Programmed learning book for bookkeeping Sree 
ay) dente ene records tor /snglish practice. (12) ALS ete: 


iv) Audio-cassettes for English practice (4) 64,- 


drawn from this source. (See Appendix 1 for an explanation 
of-financing=) 

Tt is very difficult<to. determine thercost: per 
student of TELEKOLLEG I and at the same time present a 
realistic picture. Therefore, the following presents some 
cost figures and raises some of the questions associated 
with an effort to determine per-student cost. 
Aas ni tied Costs: 

The cost of each of the 487 presentations of TELEKOLLEG 
I was rounded off to DM 6,000 - an approximate total of 
DM 3,000,000 direct costs. Indirect costs, usually 
reckoned at 200 per cent of direct costs, but increased 
in this case, brought the total costs of TELEKOLLEG I to 
DM 12,500,000. 
(See Appendix 2 for cost estimates fae TELEKOLLEG II.) 

This amounts to a cost per candidate in the A groups 
of Courses I and II of DM 4,343, -, which, combined with 
the costs borne by the Ministry of Education, totals DM 4,777,--, 
well over double the costs of a matriculation student. 
b. Modifying Factors 
4) “The figure! o£ DM 4,343 71s. misleading. “Assuming at 
least as many successful participants in the A groups of 
Courses IIT and-IV, the:.cost per student for all courees 


is reduced significantly, to perhaps 60 per cent of DM 4,343 
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(allowing for continuing non-television administrative 
costs) Or approximately DM 2,600 per student. 

ii) Moreover, revenue from sales should be subtracted 
from thiss total: s TELEKOLLEG “I has been purchased in its 
entirety by the German states of Baden-Wurttemberg, 
Rhineland-Palatinate, and the Saarland. All the basic 
subjects and supporting materials have been acquired by 
the Swiss broadcasting organization. In addition,—-the 
English courses were purchased by the states of Hessen and 
Northrhine-Westphalia. These revenues should reduce the 
Original cost per student by at least DM 600, leaving a 
figure (probably on the high side) of approximately DM 2,000. 
iii) In the above approximations, all costs have been 
assessed against successful students participating in 

the A groups. Leaving aside the question raised by the 
fact that most educational institutions reckon costs on 
Ene vbasis ofall) students, jandiinot just on successful 
ones, the assessment of costs against the A groups means 
either that the television costs for students of B and 

~¢ groups of all four courses of TELEKOLLEG I must be 
reckoned at zero, or that the cost per successful student 
in the A groups must be reduced still further. 

iv) It should be kept in mind that indirect costs in any 
television organization cover a multitude of factors, from 


the president's salary to window-washing. Attribution of 


indirect costs to a project such as TELEKOLLEG always 
runs the risk of erring on the high side. 


@) -oaOtnexs Considerations 


The use of open-broadcast television raises furnace 
questions about costs and cost-attribution. Unlike a 
closed educational institution, TELEKOLLEG (like the Open 
University in Britain) provides material for a very wide 
range of people. In the TELEKOLLEG experience, reference 
could be made to the extension of general information: 
for some physics and history programs, more than 200,000 
receivers were tuned to the program; to the introduction 
of new ideas in education, such as the study of affine 
geometry in TELEKOLLEG; and the education of parents, 
who may be able to learn about new trends in schools through 
the viewing of such programs. It is difficult to determine 
the cost-benefits of such situations. 

d) Summary 


The cost per student of TELEKOLLEG is at least as low, 


if not significantly lower, than that for a student following 


a traditional educational path. This assessment, moreover, 
omits any consideration of the fact that TELEKOLLEG 


students averaged higher marks. 
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Chapter ITI: The Open University 

Britain's Open University is both the realization of an 
ideal and a practical exercise in educational development. 

On the one hand, in the Greek SpPelt of € hevbE pic} the ideal 
soars above the limitations of mundane educational enterprise; 
on the other hand, practical considerations FomeT nes re 
Situations which fail to achieve the high ideal of the 
University's advocates. It would be unfair, therefore, for 
those who study the Open University and its operations to 
condemn its efforts if they fail to reach its ideals, or con- 
versely to forget the ideals and become submerged totally in 

its operational aspects. If judgements are to be made about 

the success of the Open University (and it could be argued, 
quite reasonably, that such efforts are totally premature in- 
asmuch as courses began only in January, 1971), then such judge- 
ments should be confined to the success which the Open University 
has achieved to date in striking effective compromises between 
its ideals and the practical limitations which it faces. 

Perhaps this can be illustrated best in the University's name. 
“Open University" is a rather grand name for what could be de- 
scribed fairly as a correspondence "university" for part-time 
adult students. Much has been made of the openness of the 
institution, particularly in inaugural speeches, but practical 
considerations have inevitably limited the degree of openness 
which the University has been able to achieve. For reasonable 
people, therefore, the question is not whether the University 


is open, but how open it will be. 


A. Historical Development 


To provide a framework for an examination of the develop- 


ment of the Open University, four events can be taken as 
reference points. These include. 

1) former Prime Minister Harold Wilson's statements 
on increased educational opportunities, in 1963 and 
1964; 

2) cmnd. 2922, a White Paper presented to the British 
Parliament in February 1966, entitled "A University 
of the’ Air": 

3) the Report of the Planning Committee on the Open 
University, submitted on the last day of 1968 3: ‘and 

4),the start of instruction, in January of 1971. 

1) In a speech in Glasgow in September of 1963, Harold 
Wilson, then Leader of the Opposition, proposed "a new 
program providing facilities for home study to university 
and higher technical standards on the basis of a University 
of the Air and nationally organized correspondence college 
Bonne Hees Mr. Wilson's speech was included in an essay 
which he prepared for the Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of 
the Year 1964,° and it is interesting to note the context 
within which he envisaged a future "University of the wat: 


In Chapter IV, "Labour and the Scientific Revolution," 


under the sub-heading "More Scientists," Mr. Wilson presented 


his view of the British educational system, critierzing 
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in particular the 1ll-plus examinations and the severe 
limitations placed upon university entrance and higher 
education in general. It was within his proposal for 
post-secondary educational expansion that reference to 
a University of the Air was made. 
---We are committed to a crash program of university 
expansion, involving immediately the more intensive 
use of existing buildings and facilities, the building 
of far more universities and colleges, and the ending 
of the system of snobbery which denies to our colleges 
of advanced technology the right to award degrees. Our 
aim is to provide facilities for higher education for 
at least 10% and ultimately 20% of our young people 
instead of the 5% at which the Conservative government 
Gs ycat Dest, aiming. ~ And’in so doing we insist “on the 
need to maintain adequate facilities for research, for 
in our conception the role of a university is not 
soe ly=—-or- even mMarmly—<that of teaching. 
Within the program of expanded facilities for 
higher education we shall provide the greater part of 
the scientists, engineers, technologists the new Britain 
will need. But our plans are not limited to in-college 
SOUGet Lon. 
As a supplement to--not a substitute for--the ex- 


pansion of institutional higher education, we are 


proposing a new program providing facilities for home 
study at university and higher technical standards, on 
the basis of a University of the Air and of nationally 
organized correspondence college courses. 

These will be intended to cater to a wide variety 
of potential students. There are technicians and 
technologists: who perhaps. left school at,16 or 7 <and 


who, after two or three years in industry, feel that 


they could qualify as graduate scientists or technologists. 


There are many others, perhaps in clerical occupations, 


Le ee Tee re me hare ES 


ae 


yar 
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: 


who would like to acquire new skills and new qualifications. 


There are many at all levels in industry who would desire 
to become qualified in their own or other fields; or 
housewives who might like to secure qualifications in 
English literature or geography or history. There ig-tke 
whole wide extramural area at present covered by the 


Workers' Educational Association, and local authority 
evening classes, whose work could be thus vastly enriched. 
What we envisage is the creation of a new educational 

crust, representative of the universities and other 


educational organizations, associations of teachers, the 


broadcasting authorities, publishers, public and priyate 


bodies, producers capable of creating television and other 


to Oy oe Poem 


educational material. This trust would be given state 
financial help and all the government assistance required. 
Broadcasting time could be found either by the allocation 
of. a special TV channel, ~eogether with appropriate radio 
facilities, or by pre-empting time from the existing 
three channels and the fourth, when allocated. 

Educational programs would be backed by the provision 
of textbooks and other material related to the courses, 
and facilities would Ee provided for supplemental study 
at educational institutions such as technical colleges. 
Arrangements would be made for papers to be marked, 
probably under the aegis of individual universities, 
technical colleges or professional institutes. Corres- 
pondence courses not themselves based on TV or radio 
programs would also be available. 

The trust would be asked to make arrangements with 
one Or more established universities to provide examin- 
ation facilities and to award external degrees and 
diplomas to students reaching a given standard in the 
examinations. 

One-year diploma courses could be provided in many 
subjects; e.g. foreign languages. Industrialists 
would be pressed to pay a bonus on salary to sales and 
other staffs qualifying for the diploma. There would, 


too, be many who, for non-vocational reasons, would 


welcome such facilities--families intending to holiday 
abroad the following summer might wish to take a winter 


course in a foreign language. But, of course, existing 


TV experience shows that there are hundreds of thousands, 2 

including many older members of the community, who, with 

no thought of degree or diploma, would wish to enrich 

themselves by participation in the educational programs. 
It is clear from Mr. Wilson's statements that the impetus for 
the University of the Air idea was as much political and 
social as purely educational. 

It might be noted that this advocacy for a University of 
the Air was to have both positive and negative effects. Mr. 
Wilson's stand encouraged supporters of extended post-secondary — 
opportunity (the National Extension College is one example), 
but his position as a politician brought the whole question 
into the political arena. Since the Labour Party's defeat 
in mid-1970, the future of the Open University under a 
Conservative government has been far less certain than in 
the years from 1964 to 1969. 

When Harold Wilson became Prime Minister in 1964, he 
placed responsibility for the University of the Air proposal 
in the hands of Miss Jennie Lee, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State,..Department -of Education and Science. (Under eum. 
Chairmanship of Miss Lee, an Advisory Committee on the 
University of the Air prepared a report which became Command 


Paper. 2922. 
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2) Command 2922> called for an intensive exploitation of 
UeteyvrclOn.andsradvo,» Lequiring for’ television “at Beast 
two hours at peak viewing time on five evenings a week, 
with repeats during the day, early ronnie late evening, 
and at e Soren bene with more presentations as required 

by particular courses. And while integration with 
correspondence courses, tutorial eee and residential 
study, opportunities was proposed, the major emphasis was 
placed upon television and rac loves As. wt urned out pthe 
proposed two hours per evening represented four times as 
many TV presentations as were actually transmitted during 
the, first "course ine Lol: 

The presentation of Command 2922 and the discussion which 
atyengendered, led» tothe vappointment Ora Planning Committee 
on the Open University in September 1967, with these terms of 
reference: "To work out a comprehensive plan for an Open 
University, as outlined in the White Paper of February 1966, 
‘Ai University=of thetAir;, and) to: prepare audraft Charter and 
Statutes.” The Planning Committee's Report was presented by 
its Chairman, Sir Peter Venables, on 31 December 1968, and 
it was this report that provided the basis for the actual 
operations of the Open University. 

3) The Report of the Planning Committee proposed an tnstis 
tution which differed greatly from Mr. Wilson's original 
proposal and the spirit of Cmnd. D022 bare cad.) edt ovian 


Open University which "will be, as are all other universities, 


an independent, autonomous institution,...[whose 
objectives]...are to provide Opportunities, at both 
undergraduate and post-graduate level, of higher education 
to all those, who for any reason, have been or are being 
precluded from achieving their aims through an existing 
institution of higher learning. "8 The Report added that 
"this does not imply competition with existing institutions, 
but rather an attempt on a national scale to complement 
LNSirnertorts tan attempt which may well increase the 
demands upon existing LStitutions .zas students, stimulated 
by the experience of part-time study, increasingly come to 
want the opportunity for full-time study."” 

From Harold Wilson's proposal, through Cmnd. 2922, and on 
to the Report of the Planning Committee, an important shift 
of emphasis, at least in practical matters, took place. 

Mr. Wilson had called for an educational trust which would 
Supplement the activities of existing universities; the first 
objective, as described in Cmnd. 2922, was "to contribute 

to the improvement of educational, cultural and professional 
Standards generally, by making available to all who care to 
look and listen, scholarship of a high order, "19 with/fuld 
participation considered as the interest of a "Minorigys 

The Planning Committee proposed a much more traditional 
institution, complementing the work of other universities, 
but acting effectively, as part of the broad university 


community. At the same time, emphasis on television and 
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radio decreased, while more attention was paid to what was 
to become the central medium, print (in correspondence work). 
tt was perhaps inevitable that such a "regression to the 


norm"++ 


would take place. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Dr. Walter Perry, pointed out that when Mr... Wi-ksoa 
proposed the University of the Air, “in academic circles this 
was generally held to imply that one could efter higher 
education to adult citizens by teaching them through 
television: and-radio; .a concept which was received with 
outright ridicule and derision in university circles."1? Lt 
was important, therefore, for the Open University first to 
achieve acceptability and credibility within the broad 
university community, and then, in Dr. Perry's words, to 
PWLPALES. Spurs: ac. a University..." 

“Every effort was made to make the Open University accept- 
able and credible. More than 40 universities, including 
Oxford, were asked whether they wished to undertake the DrLoO= 
ject, and only after each declined was the decision taken to 
create a new institution. 

seven of the 13 members of the Advisory Committee which 
drafted Cmnd. 2922 could be described as "pure academics" 
(while nearly every member was closely associated with a 
university); the Open University Planning Committee was 
drawn overwhelmingly from university ranks; and in the present 
Council and Academic Advisory Committee of the Open University, 


a large number of Vice-Chancellors of other universities and 


Sra 


other ranking academics are included. Moreover, the 
Selection Committees which were responsible for appointing 
staff to the faculty of the Open University (there were 
about 40 applicants for each position) were also drawn from 
other universities, which not only kept the academic 
community informed of the potential of the Open University 
faculty, but also began the creation of a community of 
interest in the success of the Open University. 

As it has developed, therefore, the Open University has 
concerned itself more and more with its nature as a university, 
and less with a major exploitation of television and radio; 
it might be argued that it is involved in the development 
of a 'rounder wheel.' Given the nature of educational 
establishments, which usually win any arguments, this was 
perhaps inevitable. But, as Dr. Perry points out, the Open 
University may be most significant in the development of the 
concept of continuing education. In his words, "the fullest 
potential of the Open University is realisable [in this 
field] ..°I- think that in the last analysis ‘it wouldpmever 


really have mattered if we had never produced a graduate or 


offered an undergraduate program. What would really matter 

would be if we had helped in this continuing educations" = 

B. Organization and Structure of the Open University 
Three approaches can be adopted in a description of the 


nature of the Open University. These include examinations of 


1) the formal structure of the University's organs; 


a5 


2)7 Che! organization ‘of the University's central operations; 


including a short description of the instructional 


system; and 


3) the organization of opportunities for Open University 


students. 


1) The Organs of the University 


aid 


Ce) 


as.) 


The governing body of the Open University is the Council. 
Its responsibilities include "advancing the interests ee 
the University, maintaining its efficiency, encouraging 
teaching, the pursuit of learning and the prosecution of 
research ry Rg 
The senior academic body of the Open University is the 

HS) 


Senate, which is composed of 75 members of 11 groups. 


It is responsible for matters connected with teaching, 


research, examinations, and degrees. 


The interim Academic Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
Privy Council, also has responsibility during the initial 
years of the University"s operations for:academic matters. 
Provision has been made for the establishment of a General 
Assembly for the University. Each of the Regional 
Assemblies (one for each of the 12 regions), of which 
every student and part-time staffer is a member, elects 
five part-time staff and three students to the General 
Assembly, and nominates from this group of eight one staff 


member and one student for election to the Council (where 


four places have been reserved for such elected 


members), and one staff member for election to the 
Senate. Representatives of the Senate are also 
members of the General Assembly. The General Assembly, 
in addition to electing representatives to the Council 
and Senate, may express opinions on academic matters 
to the Senate. Ballots for the election of regional 
representatives were sent to students on July 26, 1971. 
e.) Mention should be made of the many committees which 
work within the university.1/ The role of some of these 
committees may be found in Chace II-1, which indicates 
the organization of the decision-making process within 
the Open University. 
2) The Organization of the University's Central Operations 
Chart II-2 provides an outline of the central operations 
of the Open University.?? 
Several points should be noted: 
1) The deans and academic staff are members of six faculties-- 
Arts, Educational Studies, Mathematics, Science, Social 
Sciences and Technology. 
2) Three divisions of the University's organization should 


receive emphasis, for, along with the Institute of Educational 


Technology, they are not found in every university. 
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a) Correspondence Services, which have to meet the needs 
of well over 20,000 students, have installed Europe's 
largest mailing machine and opened a section of the local 
Post Office to handle the huge volumes of mail. 
b) The Publication Service has been formed to market the 
Open University's materials, both as complete courses 
and as elements of these courses. 79 
Cjrpincesso,;much Ofsthe Open University s* offering. 1s. in 
the nature of a Manes study"--1i.e., one unmediated 
by personal contact with a teacher--the preparation-- 
development and production--of material for the printed 
elements of Open University is of the greatest importance. 
This is the responsibility of the Media Production 
Department. 
3) A unique part of the Open University organization is the 
Institute of pence ipiall Technology. (See Appendix 3.) 
Its responsibilities extend far beyond those usually 
associated with a department of audio-visual aids; or of 
providing US ane advice for academics. It occupies an 
important position in the University's instructional system, 
providing a) services in course development, including close 
co-operation with academics and media specialists in the 
analysis and organization of subject material; evaluation 
and pre-testing of course material; and the preparation of 


tests for students; b) a Study Guide for Open University 


SPUudents yc) mone extensive studies of Open University 
students and their needs; and d) in the future, a major 
evaluative research program, should funds become available 
for this purpose. This program will include studies based 
on diagnostic analyses, on longitudinal surveys of students 
before and after graduation, and on the development of 
learning styles. 71 
Professor Brian Lewis, Deputy Director, described the 
Open University's general approach to course development and 
the Institute of Educational Technology's role within it. 
aeons production is essentially a team effort. A 
dozen or so academics (sometimes more, sometimes less) 
assemble themselves into a team under the direction of a 
Course Team Chairman, to determine the aims and oheceres 
and content of the course they wish to produce. After 
deciding what needs to be done, and who is going to do it, 
the team splits up into small working groups of 2-3 
persons. Within each Working group, one person usually 
has chief responsibility for doing the necessary writing 
(o£ the correspondence material, the radio script, the 
television script, or whatever), and the remaining Soeats 
have merely an advisory or watching role. From time to 
time, the Course Team meets in full session to consider 
the progress of the Working Groups, and to suggest 
alterations and refinements that might help to give the 


course more unity and direction. At all stages of the 


operation, at least two BBC producers (one for TAgLOgas and 
the other for television) are in regular attendance. At 
least one member of the Institute of Educational 
Technology (IET) is’also available. In addition, there 
aresseveral-other kinds of adviser . (media designers, 
Publiehing.orfacers;-copyright..experts, -etc.) son call. 
And the Course Team may also appoint several specialist 
consultants and assessors. Wherever possible, the various 
products of the Course Team members are tried out on 
volunteer students. This is known as developmental ESSit ung 
[author's italics], and its aim is to reveal defects that 
Stand in need of correction. Eventually, the course 
materials are brought (usually by pressure of deadlines) 
se 'final' form, and are handed over for printing 

and despatch. “7 

The course~team approach, as developing within the Open 
University, is relatively new in university teaching, and might 
be applied both in multi-media systems and in more traditional 
Situations. Nevertheless, it emphasizes a teaching function 
rather than a learning activity, however much the participants 
may learn from working in this manner. As such, it is much 
more closely related to traditional university practices than 
to the radical exploitation of newer media for higher 


education. -~! 24 


3) The Organization of Student Learning Opportunities 

With a student body of more than 20,000, none of whom are 
"On-campus," the organization,;of learning opportunities 
departs from those offered by existing universities. More- 
over, to keep the University as open as possible, the 
planners and faculty try to make provision for meaningful 
interaction between students in the University's 12 regions 
and the faculty at the operational centre in Milton Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire. 3 

Chart II-3 provides a model of the interplay among 
individuals and facilities within the University. 

The Open University's offerings, essentially correspondence 
courses, are supported by a wide range of other activities. 
These include a) the television and radio presentations, Leng 
the regular weekly broadcasts, approximately one-half hour in 
length, of one program per course (with repeats), as well as 
the Open Forum broadcasts; b) residential summer schools, held 


in university space free during the regular vacation periods, 


and c) the opportunities provided in the chain of study centres. 


To ask, "Where is the Open University?" is not frivolous. 
In addition to the University's centre in Milton Keynes, there 
are well over 200 Study Centres throughout Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, without which the Open University as it is 


now conceived could not operate. 
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CHART II-3 INSTRUCTIONAL 


SYSTEM TN OUTLINE 
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. Feedback 
Academic Control~> 


STAFF 
TUTORS 


<—- Local Control 


These Study Centres are Organized within the 12 Regione a” 


with from eight (Northern Ireland) to 34 (London) Centres 
in each. Each Regional Centre administering the Study 
Centres has. a -fulf-time staff, usually including asredion ne 
director, an assistant regional director, two or three 
senior counsellors and an administrative assistant. 

The Open University uses a variety of facilities to 
provide the physical setting for the Study Centres, which 
provide the opportunities for students to meet with tutors 
and counsellors. 

There are five groups of individuals who are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the 'teaching' functions 
within the Open University. Those in closest contact with 
the students include (i) the counsellors, (ii) the 
correspondence tutors, and (iii) the class tutors. Those 
with supervisory and co-ordinating responsibilities 
include (iv) the senior counsellors and (v) the staff or 
senior tutors. The first three groups are part-time staff; 
the last two full-time. Some of their responsibilities are 
as follows: 

(1) The counsellors: 

Since the Open University's success will depend to a 
large extent on the success of its students, and since the 
study situation is for most students a relatively new 


experience, the job of the counsellors is most important. 


Pera) 


Each counsellor is assigned about 20 students, and at) 1s 
his responsibility to provide these students with help, 
encouragement and guidance. Close contact, therefore, 
between counsellors, and class and correspondence tutors 
is most important, in order that during the counselling 
sessions, which are held at the Study Centres most week-day 
evenings, the students can discuss fruitfully with their 
counsellors the progress of their studies. When students 
complete the first year's program it is expected that 
counsellors will provide assistance in the selection of 
Subsequent courses. Counsellors are not expected to pro- 
vide tutoring services as such. 
(ii) The correspondence tutors: 

“The major responsibility of the corréspondence ‘tutor 
is the assessment of the student's written work. For in 
addition to tests graded centrally through the university's 
computer facilities, a series of written assignments (from 
9 to 14, depending on the course) will also be required. 
A correspondence tutor will receive, on average, the work 
SrPeavoute 20) Students: -to. mark. 
Close liaison is necessary between the correspondence 
tutor on the one hand, and course teams, class tutors and 
counsellors on the other, to provide course content feed- 


back or particular information on individual students 


difficulties. 
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The Open University correspondence tutors have been 
appointed on the basis of a good, relevant university 
degree, teaching experience, and, where possible, 
experience in correspondence education. They are 
responsible to the Central Correspondence Services 
Division. 

(hii). The- class tutors: 

For the tutorial sessions held at the Study Centres, 
(about once every two weeks for arts and social sciences, 
about once every four weeks for mathematics and science), 
the class tutors are responsible for the main "teaching" 
job within the Open University, and to the senior or staff 
tutors. They are provided with the correspondence elements 
of the course, and are encouraged to follow the radio and 
television presentations. 

In tutorial sessions of about 45 minutes each, with up 
to 20 students per session, the class tutor's role is not 
that of the traditional teacher/lecturer, but rather more 


that of a "manager of learning," who provides heip to 
students in overcoming difficulties encountered in the 
non-personal elements of the course, and helps reinforce 
the learning which has already been achieved. One method 
is through group discussion, in which the class tutomes 


role varies with the nature of the student group. Class 


tutors are expected to maintain close contact with the 
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counsellors and correspondence tutors. 
(iv). The senior counsellors: 

Senior counsellors are members of the Regional Centre 
Staff, and their responsibilities are to co-ordinate 
the work of, and.advise’ the¢counsellors.in seach ‘of the 
Study Centres. - 

(v) The senior or. staff tutors: 

Senior tutors are full members of the University's 
central staff, and are considered members of their own 
faculty. For example, the Arts Faculty has appointed 
Senior tutorsiin.each-of the fields ofsArts, Art History, 
History, Literature, Music and Philosophy. Each of the 
senior tutors is assigned to one of University's 12 
regions, where he acts as a general academic advisor on 
behalf of his faculty, and supervises the work of the 
class tutors and the academic aspects of the work of the 
correspondence tutors. Most regions have one or more 
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C. Courses Offered 

Because the Open University has just opened, the only 
courses now offered are at the undergraduate level. A 
description of the degrees which the University plans to 
award provide an indication of the framework within which 
present courses are offered.*? 

For the next few years, the B.A., requiring six credits, 
and the B.A. (Hons.), requiring eight credits, will be the 
degrees awarded. Candidates for each degree will follow one 
Main line of study: arts, educational studies, mathematics, 
Science, social sciences, or technology. (B.A.s rather than 
B.Sc.sS will be awarded.) 

For 1971, the four follcwing foundation courses, each worth 
one credit, are offered: 

A 100 Humanities: a foundation course (Arts) 

M 100 Mathematics: " es 4 (Matnematics) 


S 100 Science: (Science) 


(Social Sciences) 29 


D 100 Understanding Society: 

In 1972, the four foundation courses for 1971, as well as 
T100, The man-made-world: a foundation course (Technology) will 
be offered ‘at’ the--firsttlevel.> in addition, a gocd number of 
secona-level courses will be offered. 

After 1972, it is planned that more second-level courses 
will be offered, alono with a wide range of third—and fourth-— 


OAS 
level courses. 


Ancther interesting development within the Open University 
is the concern with post~-experience courses. The Counci dt 
and Senate approved the preparation cf three 18—unit post- 
experience courses in 1970, the courses to be financially 
self-supporting. >? It appears that the first post-experience 
courses will be offered in 1973, as follows: 

Computer Education (mainly for teachers), 

Industrial Relations (for people in industry), 

Developnient of Competence in Reading (for teachers), and 

Backoround to School Mathematics (for teachers) .~° 
It also appears unlikely that these will be credit courses. 
DB. The Student Body 
1. Numbers 

ia its Report, the Plenning Committee provided several 
estimates of potential enrolment in the Open University. 
These included (i) these interested people for whom full-time 
higher education had not been available in the last three 
decades; i e410 per cent cf an estimated one million, or 
TOO; O00 Arab oute Lo per cent cf the certificated non- 
Qracduate teachers in England, Wales and SCOUt land, 7 1,.'es-, 
10 per cent of approximately 255,000, or 20,0006 ands (iar) 
on the basis of a survey conducted among a random sample in 
Six areas of 3,000 adults cver 21, Lronrs4, 0007 to. 150.000 


: 34 
people who it might be assumed would register as students. 
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For the first year, 1971, it was decided to allocate 
"places" to 25,000 students. Dr. Walter Perry suggested the 


Main reason for this decision. "...If the idea of an Open 
University were to succeed it seemed inevitable that the costs 
per student should be kept below the costs per student in con- 


ventional universities:.. It therefore followed: that: the enter— 


prise must be conducted on a very large scale so that the 


overhead could be divided by a large number of students in order 


to reduce the cost per student to a suitable low level. This 
was the reason why we have begun with an annual intake of 

25,000 students, a number that is equal to half of the total 
number of students admitted to all the cther universities in 


we 


Britain put together. It should be noted that this number, 


in addition tc being relatively hich in comparison with 
enrolment in conventional institutions, also represents a 
maximum. 

On the closing date for applications for enrolment in 1971, 
about 129,000 enquiries had been received, and a total of 
42, 821-applications: for admission. “By ‘April SC, 1971. oe 
24,344 students assumed to have started work in January, about 
18,000 or approximately 75 per cent had completed their first 
fees payments. (This figure may have increased after the 
cessation of the British postal strike.) In addition to the 
25,000 students accepted for adnission, another 6,000 were 
placed “ona aera e list, and encouraged to apply tex partici- 


pation in the first: level courses in 19.72. 


a 
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Des Criveria.of_Cnoice or Applicants 


Originally, considerations of age, educational preparedness, 
and motivation had been considered as possibile factors in deter- 
mining the acceptability of candidates. Ho 2x, Since after 
inspection of the applications, age distri! °) appeared 


~ 


Satisfactory, and, to a large extent, the fac’ of prepared- 

ness and motivaticn could be disregarded (less thar 2 per cent 

cf all applicants were unsuitable according to these criteria; 

some applicants were adwised to withdraw, but at the same 

time permitted to let their applications stand), these criteria 
were not ccrisidered. 

Five factors influenced the choice of candidates frem anicng 
those who applied. First, as a rule, people under 21 years of 
age are not accepted as students. 

Secondly, applications were accepted on a "first come, 
first served" basis, making the’ date of application of some 
importance. 

Thirdly, the applicant's chcice of courses was important. 

Of the 25,000 student "places," 5,000 were to be mace available 
to students who tock two courses each, giving a total of 


30,000 student-courses. For 1971, the targets were as follows: 


Mathematics 7000 
Science 7,000 
Arts 8,000 


Social Sciences 8,000 


Lotat 30,000 
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Fourth, the applicant's region cf residence influenced the 
choice. In determining the number of "places" per region, the 
University considered the proportion of the total British 
population in the region, as well as the number of applications 
received from the region. Finally, the occupation of “the 
applicant was considered on the basis of a "quota system". 
3. Composition of the Student Bocy 

Much of the following information has been taken from an 
Open University press release published in the fall of 70s 
aye age 

"The most frequently recurring age of applicants is 26. 

About 40 per cent are between 25 and 34 years of age, and 7 
per cent are Over fi cty. (The ratic of males to females is 


abcut FOe30e ye ee 


bb) s Date sc fe Applucation 


While, in a sense, the date of application is a purely 
technical consideration, it made a significant difference in 
at least two areas. First, the number of applications from 
teachers was originally very high, probably because tasaner 
aS an occupational group became aware of the cpportunities 
provided through the Open University from the educational 
press, before other occupational groups became as interested. 
Secondly, applications from Wales and Northern Ireland lagged 


behind applications from other areas, and this fact is 


reflected in the allocation of Places (See bélow). = (tas 
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interesting to compare this situation with that in Bavaria, 
where the experience of TELEKOLLEC demonstrated that regicns 
farther away from the centre of activities (both geographic- 
ally and socially) tended to be less interested in new 
educational offerings. The same factor, namely a kind of 
regional parochialisn, may have been in operation, “9 
c) Courses Chosen 

The following chart represents the wishes expressed by 
applicants, and the final allocation. of places: 
Table II-1: 


Course Requests and Allocations, i971 Session 
GS EO CACLONS pb yl Session 


* of Target 
Course Number $601 =LOtall Target Quota Quota 
Mathematics 122755039 197.4 OOO PRIS) 
Science de 6.05 Oto 7,000 ae Me: 
Arts Oo 30 PSN AP: 8,000 AST 
Social Sciences Ra psy oye! 34.7 8,000 2 Gres, 


62,147 30,000 


A higher percentage of places than there hed been applicants 
were allocated for Mathematics and Science; for Arts, the 
percentage was approximately the same; and for Social Sciences, 
fewer applicants received "places" than the number of reguests 
woulda have indicated. 
ad) Region of Residence 


For the first 40,617 applications, the following chart 


prevides an indication of the allocation of “places” on a 
regional basis: 
Table II-2: 


Applications and Allocation of Places by Region, 1971 Session 


Region Applications ey a Ailocated % of Aliccate 
a = Sant are On: Beemer eels ee ‘Saae e oe 
J Udy? (19770 Lot 1 pleces at ferent Dee é 
applications linear ae of apy 
E2 cations 
from the 
Region © 
London 7571 Eos 4503 £620 oN aS 
South 4621 hs 2813 Pied 60.9 
South-West 2332 may | 1411 eae 60.5 
West 3452 8.5 2238 9.0 64.8 
Midlands ; 
East 2659 6.6 LI65 fie: 65.4 
Midlands 
East Anglia 2497 8.6 2282 See 65.2 
Yorkshire 4-1-2 Tin® 1957 7.8 62 .& 
North West 4337 E046 2873 yt 66.2 
Northern 2080 5.1 1356 5.4 65.2 
Wales 1801 4.4 892 3.60.) oe 
Scotland 3787 9.3 2262 9. Qe oo 5 Sem 
Northern 1528 clay, 648 D6 42.4 
Ireland : 
totals 40,817 20006 


As noted above, the perceritages for Wales and Northern Ireland 


of allocated places te the number of applications from the region 


are relatively low. 


e) Occupation of Candidates 


4] 


pe 


The following table indicates the number of applicants 


from several occupational groupings, and the number of places 


allocated to each: 


Table II-32: 


A 


lications 


Occupational Group 


AE Ts 


Housewives 
Armed Forces 


Administrators and 
Managers 


Teachers 


Frefessions and 
the Arts 


Qualified Scientists 
and Engineers 


Draughtsmen, Labora- 
tory Assistants 
ana Technicians 


Electrical,electronic 
metal and machines 
and allied ‘trades 


Cther manufacturing, 
farming, mining, 
construction, trans- 
port & comniunications 


Clerical and office staff Sa 


Shepkeepers, sales, 
services & sport, 
recreation workers, 
Fire Brigade & Folice 


ana Allocaticn of Places by Occu Staion 1971 Session 


Applicants Quota of 
allocated pleéces 


Number sage of total 


S758 9.2 2525 
699 anes, 525 

a 530 6.9 1150 
eA GAD 35.9 7750 
4,869 NPAC, 2150 
3, 205 8.0 2025 
craw, nes 22-716 
730 1.8 750 
Laas a} 2.8 Toys 
ee Pity 

1,409 3.4 1150 


(continued) 


Applicants Quota of 


allccated pla 


Number sage of total 


12> Not werking- (other 
thar housewives!) 
retired, anaepen= 


dent means 1,040 2s5 bt 

1-3. ni ns ELeGELons 35 Oat Les 
(prisons ,etc.) 

totals 40,817 10070 25,000 


Several points should be noted. First, about 4: 5- per cen’ 
of the applications came from graduates, while a quota of @2"5 
per cent was set for this group. It should also be noted that 
applications were eccepted primarily on the” “first-come; 
first served" basis, with the quotas being brought into 
play to redress balances, as after some initially accepted 
candidates failed to take up the opportunity, others were 
chosen from the reserve list. 

The very large number of applicaticns from teachers has 
beeri emphasized by a number of cbservers. The Open University 
press release suggested that this preponderance was expected 
because teachers "are used to study, and have time to study 


fora Reorecneg 


There ‘may be ancther reason. The educaticn 
industry, like the chemical inaustry, is a very gocd censumer 
of “its: ewn products, and few professions demonstrate the 
ability to provide immediate economic advantages for their 
members after the acquisition of more education than dees 
education itself. To be exact, there is a significant 


difference in the salaries of graduate and non-gracuate 


teachers, other factors being equal. 
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This may help to explain the relatively lew nunbers in 
the occupational groups which contair, semi-skilled and 
unskilled ona me In addition to sccial barrierss-real 
Or unreal, people in semi- and unskilled work may see little 
pov entage inscthe kind, of opportunity offered by the 
Open University. 

f). Appa Loerions tort therl 972 Session 

In July 1971, at the close of applications, tor &the 1972 
SeCSSi0On,. 34-2202 valid applications for a total of 42,442 
courses were received. 

Several general points may be made regarding these 
applications. Approximately 67 per cent of the applicants 
were men, as for the 1971 session. For the 1972 session, the 
most frequently recurring age has dropped from 26 in 1971 
to 23. Significant changes may be noted in the occupations 
of the applicants; there was a arop, from 35 .90.per cent 
Riel le toOnmsOe 2) per cent ane lO] 2-in the number of teacher 
applicants, and an increase from 12.1 Der Centeins £9 eco 
18.5 per cent in 1972 in the number of applications from 
technicians and manual workers. In 1971, 45 perycent- of 
the applicants requested two courses, while only 25 per cent 
of the applicants have asked for this opportunity in 1972. 

Four of the Open University's 12 regions were over-represent- 
ed in the 1972 applications, judged by the general population 
distribution. These were London, the South, East Anglia, and 


Northern (retand. > It ‘should be noted that the previous 


apparent Reena in the allocation of places by region 
has been changed, with the result that the number of 
allocated places as a percentage of total applications. has 
increased significantly in the cases of Wales and Northern 


Ireland. 


Table II-4: 


Course Requests and Allocations, 1972 Session 


Course Percentage of Applacants . Percentage of Allocati 


Arts Pape Rsk 24.9 
Mathematics 14.9 LE x2 
Science gee Lh, o 
Social Science PIRES, B0isieee 


Technology 10.2 a, 


g) General Enrolment Situation 

It is understood that the University will be limited to a 
student population of. from 36':,000 to 42,000: in). 1973. (Sameer 
large number of 1971 session students are expected to 
continue in the 1972 session, it has been necessary to reduce 
the number of places for allocation in 1972 from approximecer, 


25/,000> to. approximately. ’20;,.000:; 
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E. Evaluation Techniques and Evaluation of Learner 


Performance to Date 
See ee eae 


Students of the Open University are evaluated on 


the basis of computer-marked assignments, and on the 


grades determined by the correspondence tutors after 


reading written assignments. 


Because the Open University has been in operation 


for only a short period, little information is 


available concerning student achievement. It is known 


"that the number of students attending local study 


centres 


has generally been very high; that the number 


of assignments submitted on time has also been high; 


anc that the assessments given both by tutors and the 


computer have been mixed but in large measure 


encouraging."43 


fo Franancia 


il Matters 


While the Open University provides educational opportunity 


at the university level, its public funds are received from the 


Department of Education and Science, rather than from the 


University 


Grants Committee, through which grants to traditional 


universities are channeled. 


The following summary of Open University costs is available: 


LT.) Capital Expenditure 


Approximately £4.5 million has been allocated for capital 


expenditure to the end of 1973, of which approximately 


£2 million had been spent by ‘the, first quarter of 19712 
This includes about £1 million for BBC capital costs. 
Government approval has been given for capital expenditure 
to. the end ofl 19725 


2.) Recurrent Costs (in millions of £s) 


a. 1970 
Including salaries, operating costs, 
BBC] recurrent, costs Fs 2a 
Dissesdie 
Basic Recurrent Expenditure See 
BBC/OU Total Recurrent Expenditure Paes 


Direct Student Cost 
(varies according to number 
of students) Zak 


qross cost £ 6.6 
Less -—- fees From students 0.8 


net cost ¢ 65-08 


(eres en 4 


Projected Net Expenditures Gee. 


(Note: This amount may drop as a 
result of the Government's 
decision to impose a limit 

or 20,000; students for L972) 


di, 19735 toroyected) 


Basic Recurrent Expenditure PPT a 
BBC/OU Total Recurrent Expenditure 20 
Direct Student Costs (variable) ree 
Gross, cos). 32.20 

Less - fees from students doe 


net ~.Ccoest fined kere 
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3. BBC Costs 

fie. costLol BBC services toad. approximately one-quarter 
Ofttne total costs: of, the University. These funds are expended 
in the approximate ratio of 75 per cent:25 per cent: :recurrent 
costs:capital costs; and 75 per cent:25 per cent::television 
costs:radio costs. 44 
4. General 

When the Labour government was defeated in 1970, there 
was some concern that the new Conservative government would 
not permit the Open University to continue. For several 
eeasons: this did noteprove ‘to ‘bet the case, but in announcing 
the new government's decision to permit the Open University 
to continue, Mrs. Margaret thatcher, Secretaby Of State for 
Education and Science added that "the Government intend in 
the context of their continuing examination of public 
expenditure to discuss with the university's authorities 
he future scale of its operations, the contribution that it 
can make to the higher education process in the future, and 
the prospects of increasing its revenue with a view to 
limiting the level of financial Stpporte= from public funds."49 

These three considerations-—-scale of operations, general 
application of the Open University concept in post-secondary 
education, the generation of revenue--have already had an 


effect on the University. 


l.)o Scale of Operations 


In the first place, the number of new students for 1972 has 


been limited to 20,000, probably in an attempt to limit costs. 


The fees paid by students--for 1972, these include ¢10 
initial registration fee, £10 per foundation course, and AS 
for the residential summer school46--cover only about 30 per 
cent of the direct student costs, or about 12 per cent of the 
total gross cost. 

For. i197) assuming. 30,0100 student-courses, the direct 


Student cost per course (including counselling and tutorial 


services etc., but not including the costs of central operations) 


is approximately ¢90. If the central recurrent costs are 
included (approximately £3.9 million for 1971), a further 
£130 per student-course should be added, for a total of 
approximately £220 per student-course. 
2.) General Application of the Open University Concept 

The Open University was requested by the Department of 
Education and Science to assess the effectiveness of possible 
pilot schemes which would permit enrolment of students under 
ose 
3.) Generation of Revenue 

Through its Publications Division, the University has 
mounted a major campaign to recover some of the costs of 


operations through sales of complete course packages and 


of elements of the instructional materials. 


| 
) 
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Chapter III: Funkkolleg 
Introduction 

Translated literally, "Funkkolleg" means "Radio College," 
but such a rendering is misleading. The efforts of the 
Hessian Broadcasting Corporation (Hessischer Rundfunk) have 
led considerably beyond its initiative in the establishment 
ele Ghe. fret Funkkolleg in 1966, in that, in addition to 
providing educational opportunity through radio presenta- 
tions, the Corporation has been instrumental in developing 
educational systems which are based upon extensive 
co-operation among governments, educational institutions and 
broadcasting organizations. 

‘The development of effective systems and of inter-agency 
co-operation was gradual, and can be illustrated in five 
Funkkolleg projects to date. These are: 

1. Funkkolleg I: Zum Verstandnis der modernen Geselischatt 
(Towards an Understanding of Modern Society) - began fal lor 
1966 

2. Funkkolleg II: Erziehungswissenschaft (Educational 
Science) - began spring of 1969 

3. Funkkolleg III: Mathematik - began spring of 1970 

4. Funkkolleg IV: Volkswirtschaftslehre (Domestic 
Economy Studies) - March 8, 1971 to WOILVM2S 1077 

9. Funkkolleg V: SPRACHE: Eine Einfuihrung in die moderne 
Linguistik (Language: An Introduction to Modern Linguistics) 


= pegqinse fall of. do71 
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AY Funkkolleg de Towards an Understanding of Modern Society 


1. Background 

The first Funkkolleg developed in a German educational 
system within which expressions such as "overdue moderniza- 
tion," “educational deficit," and "educational catastrophe," 
and "democratization," “ObJECtivyization," "participation," 
and "rationalization" had gained wide currency. 

Generally speaking, the entire system had undergone few 
Changes since World War II, and still provided an essentially 
"exclusivist" approach to educational opportunity. The re- 
Searches of Karl Erlinghagen, SJ, showed that in differing 
Gegrees, girls, Catholics, the children of working families, 
and people in rural areas were educationally disadvantaged. 
Through a series of circumstances, people of relatively high 
ability but who for one reason or another were unable to take 
advantage of regular educational opportunity, were excluded 
from further education. The university system was (and Stiih 
is) threatened by a 100 per cent increase in enrolment, and 
even the most optimistic building plans could satisfy only a 
part of this growing need. At the same time, however, even 
with a significant increase in university enrolment, it was 
Suggested that the entire output of graduates from German 
universities in 1970 would have to take up teaching positions 
if the needs of elementary and secondary schools were to be 


met. 
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Against this background of a period of search for more 
effective educational alternatives, the initiators of 
Funkkolleg concentrated their thinking on one problem area. 
There had always been provision for "make-up" opportunities 
for those who had broken off their studies or who had 
developed their Capacities later than was recognized in the 
School system. This "second educational way" (Zweiter 
Bildungsweg), however, requires a complete commitment to 
re-entry into the system, and, as in many other countries, 
Only a very small percentage of potential learners take 
advantage of it. Many others--particularly chose--in ful]'= 
time employment and/or too far from regular "extension" 
activities--remain unable or unwilling to benefit. Funkkolleg 
was addressed in the first instance, therefore, to those 
able individuals who would wish to acquire the qualifications 
necessary for special university entrance, but whose place 
of work or residence made it impossible for them to acquire 
these qualifications in the traditional manner. 

Another consideration provided direction as to the 
Subject matter. Increasing concern over the role and effect 
of the social sciences (Ger. "Sozialkunde" or 
"Gemeinschaftskunde") in German education required intensi- 
fied efforts both in the general academic field and in 
teacher education. 


In the broadest terms, therefore, the first Funkkolleg 


moved to provide opportunity in social science education 
for groups whose opportunities had been limited previously. 
2. SOrganizationwand-sSipuctures;ot the sero ject 

Four groups participated in the presentation of Funkkolleg 
I. These were Hessian Broadcasting, a group of faculty 
members from a Frankfurt university, the Ministry of Education 
for the State of Hessen, and Adult Education Centres in 
Hessen. The heaviest responsibility was borne by Hessian 
Broadcasting. 

3. Course Offered 
a) The Course Content of Funkkolleg I 

To provide the necessary academic knowledge of subject 
matter, several members of the faculty of Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University (Frankfurt a/M) were approached by Hessian 
Broadcasting, and their lectures were to provide the core of 
Funkkolleg I's offerings. 

Before the beginning of the first semester, the initiators 
provided a preparatory semester, from May 5 to September 29, 
1966, consisting of 22 typical lectures. . The firstrand) face 
described the nature of the future offerings, while five 
groups of four lectures each provided an introduction to the 
subjects and disciplines which were to be offered. The major 
purpose of these lectures was to prepare potential partici- 
pants for the kind of involvement which would be expected of 


them, in order to minimize frustration and disappointment and 
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thereby hold down the number of Rye etary 
The five courses, presented in one semester each, were 
as follows: i) domestic economics (Volkswirtschaft), 
winter semester 1966-1967; 
WA) SOO Vedas. Science, summer semester IBN ears: 

Late) ul Aw (Rechtswissenschaft) , winter semester 
1967-1968; 

| iv) modern history (since 1789), summer semester 
1968; 


v) Sociology, winter semester 1968-1969, 


b. The Presentation of the Material 

During each semester, one 45-minute lecture and one 45- 
minute "conversation" (Kolloguium) were presented each week 
for 20 weeks, for a total of 40 radio presentations. The 
lectures were prepared and presented by the responsible 
professor, while the conversatiors were conducted among 
his assistants and doctoral candidates. Hessian Broadcasting 
provided. radio: time’ .from 5\ p.m. to 6,p.m. from Thursday ate 
Sunday, which made possible repeat presentations. 

It became evident quite early that the material presented 
on the radio was not sufficient, and steps were taken to provide 
participants with printed material, composed of bibliographies, 
"graphics" and texts referred to in the lectures. This material 
was supplementary in nature. 

In addition, in response to an evidenced need, Studienbegleit- 
zirkel (supplementary discussion groups) were instituted by the 
Adult Education Union of the State of Hessen, after chronic 
financial and teacher availability problems were overcome, on 
the one hand by a grant from the Volkswagen Foundation, and 
on the other through the creation of special courses for group 
discussion leaders and the assistance of university lecturers. 
Other informal opportunities for the discussion of course mate- 
rial were provided through the efforts of trades unions, and 


confessional and university extension educational facilities. 
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About one-third of all participants took part in these groups, 
which, like the Supplementary printed materials, were not a 
mandatory element of the course. 

During the law, modern history, and sociology semesters, 
enrichment television programs (limited in number) were 
provided, again to supplement the radio core of the course. 

After ats completion, the lecttres, examinations, and 
answers to examination questions of Funkkolleg I were printed 
instheir entirety -by the Fischer Library. By April “of; Voy. 
40,000 copies of each of the six volumes in the Funkkolleg I 


Series had been distributed. 


4. The Student Body 
a.) Groups for whom Funkkolleg was conceived 

i) A decision of the Standing Conferznce of German 
Education Ministers, taken in 1959, had laid down that 
capable, mature students (at least 25 years old) who 
demonstrated particular ability would be permitted to enter 
university without the otherwise compulsory Abitur (Honour 
Matriculation). As a rule, this regulation required 
two separate Reference Certificates (Gutachten) from 
university professors, through the participation in whose 
lectures and seminars the particularly endowed student 
(hochbegabter Student) might receive the necessary 


qualification. The first group to whom Funkkolleg I was 


directed was composed of this kind of individual. 

cme) The rae general group was composed of teachers. 
These included secondary school teachers, who wished to 
extend their qualifications so as to be able to teach in 
the social sciences, and elementary school teachers who 
wished to acquire the necessary qualifications to permit 
them to teach in secondary schools. For both groups, in 
addition to professional advancement, there was the added 
potential value of the "Kontaktstudium"--continuing/further 
education--which would bring them up to date with academic 
developments in the various fields of study. 
iii). A third group for whom Funkkolleg I was considered to 
be of value were students already enrolled in universities, 
whose courses of study excluded the study of the offerings 
of Funkkolleg, but who were interested in the material. 
This group was not-considered to be confined to students, 
as members of university faculties could also profit from 
the courses. 
b) The Participants 

i) General 

During the preparatory semester, the number of requests 

for the scripts of the radio presentations was unexpectedly 
high, and in the course of Funkkolleg I, supplementary 


material was sent to approximately 3,000 participants. 


2 
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Also during the Preparatory semester, requests for 
participation were received from over 1,800 people, and 
from this group, whose members were requested to complete 
a questionnaire which would provide a sociological picture 
of the potential student body, exactly 1,300 questionnaires 
were returned. This group included about 100 teachers 
OF all ranks, and approximately 500 listeners who wished 
to utilize Funkkolleg offerings as a means of obtaining the 
Reference Certificates necessary for special (mature student) 
university entrance. 

FOr thelindi vidual Funkkolleg courses, the numbers of 
registered listeners were as follows: 

domestic écohomics: 630 participants 


‘i s (repeat): 350 


political science: 650 " 

law: | 550 " 

modern history: 600 u 

Sociology: 850°. y 
ii) The INFRAtest Study 

in 4 tandom sample study commissioned by Hessian Broad- 

casting, (1969), INFRAtest of Mtinchen studied the progress 
of 928 participants whose initial application was correlated 
wit) ji.ter assignment and examination performance. This 
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Stucy orovided an indication of the make-up of the student body, 


reasons for participation,and the success levels of the various 


groups of participants. Some of the findings were as follows: 


To 
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In accordance with the original conception of Funkkolleg, 
three groups of listeners were identified. These were 
mature students, students at some institution, and 
teachers. The teachers were further subdivided into ele- 
mentary and secondary school groups. 

Sex 

Funkkolleg I was unsuccessful in making a change in the 
relatively low level of participation in educational 
opportunity by women. The following table indicates that 


Funkkolleg was less successful than some traditional 


offerings: 


Men Women 
Funkkolleg I 82% 18% . 
a) Mature Students 83% L7% . 
b) Students 80% 20% | 
c) Elementary School Teachers 77% 23% | 
d) Secondary School Teachers 87% 13% } 
Honour Matriculation Graduates, 
Hessen, July 1966 63% 37% 


German University Students, 
Winter Semester, 1966-1967 72% 28% 
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1 EY ites Religion 


Participation by Catholics was at the same level as the 


general population distribution by religion in Hessen. 


IV. Residence 

The under-representation of rural areas continued in 
Funkkolleg I. Large and middle-size urban areas were heavily 
over-represented in the entire sample, with a particularly 
large number of participants from suburbs and commuter towns 
about 16 miles (25 km) from city centres. It should be 
noted that almost three-quarters of the secondary school 
teachers were from towns and cities of from 5,000 to 500,000 
inhabitants, whereas the Hessian general population distri- 
bution for the same areas stood at only 55 per cent. For 
the elementary teachers as well, the Pees of participants 
from towns of from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants stood at almost 
double the Hessian average. This suggests that Funkkolleg 


provided otherwise unavailable opportunities. 


OTF 


Vs Scnooling 

Of the random sample participants, approximately one-third 
had the Honours Matriculation (Abitur), while not quite a 
further third had reached the "Middle" level, either in 
academic or vocational schools. The average level of 
educational achievement was considerably above that of the 
general population. 
Viv. Occupation 

Initially, a very high percentage of participants came from 
the ranks of salaried employees and civil servants. The 


percentage of workers (about 5 per cent in the general popula- 


tion) was initially 2 per cent, and never rose above 5 per cent. 


The percentage of participants who gave their father's 
Occupation as "worker" were: mature student candidates - 25 
percent; teachers, 18 per cent; students’ (in universities, 
etc.) ~\.li2 per dent. 
VII. Motivation 

Nine-tenths of the candidates sampled gave as their prime 
reason for participation in Funkkolleg the desire to acquire 
the "Certificate of Achievement" (Leistungsbescheinigung), with 
82 per cent interested in having a better base for vocational 
advancement. 
5. Evaluation» Procedures 
a. The Testing System 


Candidates proceeded to the Certificates of Achievement 
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through a process of selection (or of elimination) which 
consisted of several stages. 
i} O£ the large’group of general listeners, some registered 
and were considered to be "Listeners." (HoOrer) . 
ii) "Listeners" were required to demonstrate CN ear active 
Interest.in Ponkkolieg by completing at least one homework 
asSignment per course. Those who did not do so were not 
permitted to continue towards the certificate. The work of 
those who submitted homework was graded. 
iii) Those whose homework was of a high enough standard were 
permitted to participate in a written examination. 
iv) Those whose achievement on the written examination was of 
a high enough standard were invited to an oral examination. 
v) Certificates were awarded after the oral examination on 
the basis of this and other work. 
b. Examinations 

The certificates awarded after successtul completion’ of each 
of the semesters of Funkkolleg I were given full recognition 
by the Hessian Ministry of Education. The regulations concerning 
the value of the certificates were as follows: 
1) For capable mature students, two certificates were required 
for admission ES UNIVerS Tey Wwrtnout tae AbUtur’ (the usual 
university entrance requirement). 
ii) For secondary school teachers, five certificates were re- 
quired to provide the recipient with the credentials 


necessary to teach the subjects of "Sozial-" or "Gemeinschaftskunde." 


iii) For elementary school teachers, three certificates were 
required to provide these teachers with the equivalent of a 
secondary compulsory subject, which is necessary for 
qualification as a teacher of secondary schools (in turn the 
basis for admission to a higher salary category). 
iv) Three certificates were required for teachers in 
vocational and vocational continuation schools, to entitle 
them to give instruction in general academic subjects (rather 
than technical subjects.) 
6. Learner Performance 
a. General 

The best performance in the examination process, as might 
be expected, was demonstrated by the teacher group. These sub- 
mitted more homework assignments on time than other groups, 
and consequently had a higher percentage of participants at 
later stages. 

The number of courses taken by individuals correlated very 
closely with the requirements for professional advancement. 

The poorest test results were demonstrated in the first 
domestic economics semester, and for this reason the course 
was repeated. Students probably experienced difficulty with 
what was a relatively new approach to learning. It is 
probable that individual students benefited in later courses 


from their experience during the first semester. 


Participation in the discussion groups appeared to be 
the most important guarantee of success in the examination 
process... tsolated participants iwere less Successful than 
those who worked on the course Material with other students. 
To what extent participation in the discussion groups was 
the result of higher motivation, which itself may have been 
a factor in examination SUuCCeSs, 2Ssenot clear. (Attribution 
of success to Participation -in group work may be a 
post hoc ergo propter hoc tad vacy x) 
Dee Particitlar 
i) 37 per>- cent of all “Listeneyre." completed at least one course 
Successfully. 
ii) For the four groups of examination participants (those 
who qualified by Submitting homework), the average number of 
courses taken, as demonstrated by the submission of homework, 


and the average number of certificates received were as 


follows: 

Average Number Average Number 

of Courses of Certificates 

Participant Group Taken Received 
Funkkolleg I Ce ied Ea 
Mature Students WAP AGES) EME 
Students (university, etc.) 1.86 0.64 
All teachers 2298 Les 
Secondary School Teachers 34:30 2.40 


Elementary School Teachers 2.86 ney (7) 
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iii) I. A total of 931 certificates were awarded, as fpllows: 


- domestic economics 
~ political science 
eel W, 

- modern history 


- sociology 


236 Certificates 


209 : 
167 : a 
134. n ; 


188 i 


II. The number of special certificates (Sondergutachten; 


i.e., those in the top two categories, "very good” 


and "good") was 855, awarded as follows: 


to mature student candidates 
to secondary school teachers 


to elementary school teachers 


to students 


An Observation 


436 special certificates 
172-1 WwW W 
220 Li VW 
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In “looking back at Funkkolleg’ I, Prof. Gerd Kadelbach, 


Director of the Educational Broadcasting Central Division of 


Hessian Broadcasting, observed that this project had 


contained all the elements of a multi-media study system 


(Fernstudium im Medienverbund) before the idea or the word was 


used in Germany. 


At the same time, however, he noted that the only major 


difference between Funkkolleg I and Wilhelm von Humboldt's 


concept of a university for "the privileged" or"notables” 
p p 


(Honoratioren-Universitat) was the introduction of radio to 
take the place of direct traditional lectures. 


The lectures were presented by subject-specialists, with 
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no room for dissenting opinions. The discussions were 
held by academics who tended to examine subject matter in 


greater depth, rather than provide clarification or explana- 


ioe sbangudge and WMntOornacion- barriers; as a result, were 
Significant. Participants were not involved in the 
development of the courses. The supplementary material was 
not designed -Los achieve a particular didactic purpose. Group 


discussions, when they took place, were more in the nature of 
preparation for examinations than attempts to investigate 
more deeply underlying questions. Finally, the oral 
examinations were very traditional, and tended to be 
confrontations between the examiner and the candidate. 

The experience of Funkkolleg I and reflection on its 
nature and results led to significant changes in subsequent 


models. 


B. Funkkolleg II: Educational Science 
1. Background 

Three major considerations contributed to the development 
of the second Funkkolleg project. 

In the first place, the essentially traditional approach 
of Funkkolleg I reflected some of the characteristics of the 
relatively unchanged German educational system--character- 
istics which were becoming the objects of increasing 
criticism. Authoritarian teaching styles left little room 
for democratization or participatory approaches to the develop- 
ment of learning opportunities. Because of teacher shortages, 
teacher training time had been reduced, and increased emphasis 
was placed on the content of subjects which candidates would 
Tavern ey Paar tyre Paedagogy, psychology and anthropology had 
actually lost ground in the courses of instruction of teacher 
training institutions as a result. 

In contrast to this apparently retrogressive trend, however, 
were a series of other important factors. Much greater public 
interest in the nature and practices of ences systems 
had developed. Among professionals, there was a growing 
conviction that much more had to be undertaken by the education-— 
al system in the areas of social and community studies. (The 
offerings of Funkkolleg I demonstrated this commitment. ) 
Throughout education in general, there was a need for more 


teachers, whether in the schools, or in the fields of adult 
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education, religious instruction or Military training. 
The choice of educational science as the subject matter of 
Funkkolleg II was based on these considerations. 

Secondly, considerable interest had been demonstrated 
outside Hessen for the offerings of Funkkolleg I. (Of the 
random sample studied for Funkkolleg I, 23 per cent of the 
participants lived Bubetes Hessen.) Efforts were to be made 
LmpPunkkolleg: II, therefore, to extend the geographic area 
served. 

Finally, in addition to existing agencies, two new, 
potentially co-operating agencies had been established. These 
were the German Institute for Remote Studies (Deutsches 
Institut fur Fernstudien = DIFF) at the University of Tlibingen 
(See -Appendices:.475), 6 and7)', “and the:O#fice For the 
Co-ordination of Electronic Data Processing Applications in 
Education, a part of the Ministry of Education of the state 
of Baden-Wurttemberg. 

2. Organization and Structure 

a) To facilitate the extension of Funkkolleg II beyond the 
boundaries of Hessen, two steps were necessary. The first was 
the creation of the Quadriga--the four-horse team--of 
broadcasting organizations. The Intendants CLOpVOLrL Cia ls) OG 
i) Hessian Broadcasting (Hessischer Rundfunk, covering the 


State of Hessen); 


ii) South German Broadcasting (Suddeutscher Rundfunk, covering 
the northern half of the present German State of Baden- 
Wurttemberg, i.e., that part of the State which was included 


in the American Zone of Occupation after World War II); 


iii) South West Broadcasting (Sudwestfunk, covering the present 


state of Rheinland-Pfalz (Rhineland-Palatinate) and the 
southern half of Baden-Wurttemberg, the entire former French 
Zone of Occupation)’ ‘and 

iv) Saarland Broadcasting (Saarlandischer Rundfunk, covering 
the State of the Saarland) agreed to co-operate in the 
transmission of programs. 

b) Secondly, the Ministries of Education of the States of 
Hessen, Baden-Wurttemberg, Rheinland-Pfalz, and the Saarland 
agreed to recognize fully the certificates awarded by 
Funkkolleg. (The negotiations which led to this agreement 
extended ultimately to the Standing Conference of the 
Ministers of Education of all the German States, and in 
March 1970, the offerings of Funkkolleg were recognized fully 
throughout West Germany.) 

c) The German Institute for Remote Studies co-operated in 


the presentation of Funkkolleg II from the beginning, and 


accepted the responsibility for the preparation of complement— 


ary materials which were sent to participants. 
d) In the fall of 1968, Professor Wolfgang Klafki, Director 
of the Education Science Faculty (Erziehungswissenschaftliche 


Seminar) of the Phillips-University in Marburg was approached 
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by the Quadriga organizations and asked if he would provide 
the as be content for the two semesters of Funkkolleg II. 
He agreed, but at the same time Suggested that his entire 
staff (himself and seven colleagues) undertake the project 

as a team. This proposal was accepted immediately. 

Sy whae Anitialvditficultias experienced by the Adult 
Education Centres (Volkshochschulen) were examined thoroughly, 
and courses for discussion group leaders were established. 
Adult education unions in each of the four states participated 
in the preparation and execution of Funkkolleg II. 

f) The office for the Co-ordination of EDP Applications 

in Education (Koordinationsstelle fur elektronische Datenverar- 
beitung im Bildungswesen) of the Ministry of Education of 
Baden-Wurttemberg (Stuttgart), in co-operation with the IBM 
Germany Educational Computation Centre agreed to provide test- 
marking facilities and information feed-back to participants. 
g) To facilitate planning and co-operation among the 

agencies which participated in Funkkolleg II, a Planning Com- 
mission was created, including representatives of the 
broadcasting organizations, the ministries of education, the 
universities (including colleges of education), the DIFF, 

and the State Unions for Adult Education. This Commission 
agreed on the divas@onrofshabour, responsibility, control, and 


financial commitment among the co-operating partners. 
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3. Courses Offered 

Funkkolleg II provided a two-semester course in educa- 
tional science. It can be examined according to content 
and the systematization of the interrelationsnip of the 
didactic elements of course presentation. 
a) Content 
i) The primary purpose of the educational science course was 
to provide the means whereby a critical consciousness of the 
scientific aspects of education could be developed. To 
Professor Klafki this involved first the development of 
critical faculties vis-a-vis the historical and social 
concepts within education, and secondly, the development of 
a Scientific approach not only to a consideration of 
assumptions and possibilities which could lead to a modifica- 
tion of existing institutions and practices, but also to the 
development of rationally based processes through which the 
change and improvement of educational practices could be 
undertaken. 
ii) The course included a heavy emphasis upon the formulation 
of the major questions in educational science, and the 
development of terminology, as well as an introduction to some 
of the research methods of the discipline. Two major divisions 
were treated in the exploration of questions and terminology-- 
on the one hand, educational objectives; on the other, the 


conditions and hypotheses which have a bearing on the achieve- 
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ment of educational objectives. Most of the examples and 
illustrations for this part of the course (approximately two- 
thirds, i.e., eight of 12 major headings) were drawn from 
School ysTtuations . 

Other topics treated less extensively included the rela- 
tionship between educational theory and practice, as 
illustrated in teacher training and in the existing relation- 
ship between educational planning on the one hand, and 
educational theory and practice on the other; and the nature 
of existing educational situations, when community and 
adult education were introduced along with the school 
experience. In the latter, an attempt was made to apply the 
critical apparatus developed in the first part of the course. 
b) The Elements of the System 

The individual elements of the system, as presented to the 
participants, included 


- 40 radio programs, each one hour in length, 
(20 in each of two semesters); 


- eight sets of complementary printed material 


(Studienbegleitbriefe), each of which contained five 
parts) "1.e., one part related to-.each’ of .five radio 
programs; 

- discussion groups conducted by the Adult Education 
Centres, usually held once a week; 

- one cr two homework assignments per semester; 


- one examination per semester. 
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i) ~ThesRadio;Pressntations 


The 40 radio programs were prepared collectively by the 


Marburg Educational Science Faculty, which accepted collective 


responsibility for the scripts. There developed a form of 
team-teaching, it; which Dr. Klafki acted somewhat in the role 
of a moderator. 

Attempts were made to break away from traditional lecture 
styles. No parts of the programs were permitted to last more 
than 18 minutes, and between segments musical interludes were 
introduced. A variety of approaches was taken to the 
individual program segments. These included short lecture 
passages, interspersed with statements from authorities; 
informational passages, presented by an announcer; dramatic 
scenes to be used as the basis of later discussion; analysis 
of these scenes; and discussions among team members on the 
points raised in other segments. 

The prime purpose of the radio transmissions was to 
encourage listeners to adopt a critical stance in the examina- 
tion of the material presented. 

Some of the problems which were identified in the nature of 
the radio presentations were the language and conceptual 
difficulties arising out of the widely differing backgrounds 
of listeners; the failure, on balance, to really break away 
from traditional lecture styles (as illustrated in the lecture 


passages themselves, the "staged" nature of the discussions 
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and the absence of enough examples of opposed or critical 
views); and finally, an imprecise understanding of the 

most effective role for radio as part of a systematic multi- 
media educational presentation. 

Bach: of; the four participating broadcasting organizations 
transmitted each program ENTCSe>¢southat for, some, listenere 
near the centre cf the geographical area served, there were 
eight opportunities at different times to listen td the 
programs. 

i be Pes ata) Complementary Printed Material 

Together with the discussion groups, the complementary 
printed materials were designed to provide listeners with 
Opportunities for active participation in the learning process 
initiated by the radio presentations, by making available 
practice and self-checking Opportunities, and by motivating 
further study. 

The achievement of this objective was Bie apnea in several 
ways: 

I. The complementary material previded the thread of the 
radio presentations, along with important dates, names, etc. 
If. The use of additional material was encouraged through the 
provision of a wide range of carefully designed self-tests 
(with answers), bibliographies, study aids, etc. 

Tift. Particular attention was paid to the form in which the 
printed materials were presented (e.g., in the use of type 


faces, colour, marginal notes, cross-referencing, etc.). 
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Iv. Each set of material included an extensive glossary, 
to aid students to whom reference works were not available. 

Prcblems associated with the preparation and nature of 
the complementary printed materials included a lack of 
research into the best forms for the presentation of this 
material as well as uncertainty regarding the theory and 
practice of blending the elements of radio and print. 

iii) The “Discussion Groups" 

The expression "discussion group" has been translated 
loosely from the German "Studienbegleitzirkel"--literally, 

a "circle to accompany studies". "Discussion group" is 
therefore somewhat misleading, as it fails to convey 

quite accurately the integral nature of the \gtudienbegleit- 
zirkel's" role in the Funkkolleg learning system, as 

foreseen by the initiators of the project. However, experience 
in Funkkcolleg II in the operations of discussion groups 

varied considerably, and until this element of the system has 
been as well developed as the other parts, a general expression 
like "discussion group" may be more appropriate than something 
more exact. 

The major purpose of the discussion groups was to provide 
assistance in the development of a critical consciousness in 
the study of educational science. With the radio programs 
providing informational input, and the complementary printed 


material providing review and reinforcement opportunities, 


Fe 
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abe was hoped that the discussion groups would enable 
participants not only to clear away misunderstandings and 
prepare for tests, but also to deepen their understanding 
of Funkkclleg presentations and their own personal 
experiences as they developed their critical faculties. 

A total of 103 discussion groups were organized--29 in 
Hessen, 49 in Baden-Wurttemberg, 14 in Rheinland-Pfalz, 
and 11 in the Saarland. In the last two cases, some 
difficulty was experienced in recruiting group leaders, as 
the introduction of Bavarian Broadcasting's TELEKOLLEG into 
these areas at the same time meant that there was a real 
Shertage of personnel. Efforts were made before the course 
Deegan tOwtrain more ulaaders, however; one indication is 
that the number of courses for group leaders increased from 
nine before Funkkcolleg I to 30 pricr to Funkkolleg EES 
In addition, a large number of educational institutions, 
including universities and teacher training colleges, created 
groups for study based on the Funkkolleg offerings. 

The actual composition of the groups varied considerably. 
Some met the foreseen standard of from six to ten participants 
with a leader, but the average number of people in the groups 
was 15. One Frankfurt discussion group was composed of about 
30 people and no leader, but rather four tutors, two or three 
of whom were always present. 

Usually, the groups were held once a week, in sessions 


Pastner eOmnuone ances alt. co -twoeand a bal t hours y-not far 


from the participants’ homes. Here again, however, there 
were exceptions. There was at least one weekend school, 
and at least one group ina somewhat remote area averaged 
trips of 20 miles each way to hold their group's meeting. 

About one-third of the final examination candidates 
attended the groups, as participation was voluntary. These 
candidates did slightly better, on average, in the 
examinations than did their colleagues whe did not take 
advantage of the discussion grcup cpportunities. This 
conclusion may be misleading, however, in that teachers 
(who were heavily represented in the participant population) 
were sometimes even mcre strongly represented in the 
discussion groups. Their relatively more advanced educational 
backgrounds may have been an important factor both in their 
participation in group work and in their higher achievement. 
An Observation 

As the only element of the Funkkolleg system which involved ~ 
a social process as opposed to work undertaken in isolation, 
the discussion groups were particularly important for a 
subject like educational science. They were not completely 
successful, but the experience with these groups will provide 
valuable direction for future undertakings. 

First, the whole idea of discussion groups can be va 
problem for a system like Funkkolleg, because the successful 


operation of the groups within the system requires a nice 
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balance between the needs of the System and the personal 
initiative of the Participantsys particularly the group 
leader. If too much emphasis is placed on the system--in 
the case of Funkkolleg II, the discussion of radio and 
printed materials--then the needs of the individual learners 
May be overlockedc, and the discussion groups can become 
Simple pre-examination cram sessions. On the other hand, 
if a discussion group follows only its own interests, the 
value of the cther elements is reduced. Navigating between 
these twe extremes calls for real skill on the Parl or ‘tite 
group leader. 

Secondly, in my cpinion, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the need for a body of skilled teachers who can 
help make such a system operate Sesecee ok Their role is 
much more difficult than that-of the traditional classroom 
teacher, whose control over both student and content reduces 
the number of unusual situations in which he must provide 
effective and flexible responses. Teachers in a system 
comprising many elements must be able to work well in their 
own immediate sphere of responsibility; they must also grasp 


fully the nature and content of the other elements, so that 


their own work contributes to the success of all the elements. 


Finally, it shculd not be assumed that the new modes of 


learning which are part of such a system can be grasped by all 


learners on entry into the system. Consideration must be given 


to questions of "learning how to learn" in and from multi- 
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media systers and provision should be made for learning 
the techniques: of. learning for the participants inssuer 
SYS cemsr. 
Lot The Srudent Boy 

The organizing agencies anticipated about 10,000 appli- 
catrons for participation, in.Funkkolleg- Il, but by thegelose 
of applications for the first semester (May 1, 1969), 
approximately 15,000 applications had been received. During 
both semesters, approximately 12,000 took part. 

A complete study of the make-up of the group is not yet 
available, but from some random samplings, the following 
broad descripticn of the "studerit body" may be gleaned: 


a. Occupation 


As was to be expected, a very large proportion (almost 
50 per cent) consisted of all types of school teachers, either 
fully or partially certificated. Other groups included 
students in full-time university study, social workers, 
instructors active in adult education, and the group of 
capable mature students who sought admission to regular 


university studies. 


Date AGS 

In one random sample, the average age of participants was 
32, somewhat higher than for Funkkolleg I. This may be 
related to the high number of teachers, who enter their 


profession at a later age than the general population. 


. 
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Corrkaucationat Background 


Here again, the large number of teachers raised the median 
level of education completed. by: ail DabeLreci pants ~to ra fad aeky, 
nigh point. Two observations May be made. First, as in the 
case of Funkkolleg I, previous educational success appears 
to encourage individuals to take advantage of further educa- 
tional opportunities. A major responsibility of future 
projects would appear to be that of providing those who have 
the ability yet ‘lack the experience in formal education with 
the motivation and the techniques necessary for success. Secondly, 
and associated with the first point, discussion groups, which 
include relatively large numbers of well-educated people, may 
not provide the best opportunities for those with less formal 
educational background; natural inhibitions May prevent those 
with less experience from particivating in and benefiting 
fully from discussion group opportunities: 

Opie! Vad VatLon Techniques 

in-each of the two Lena otere of Funkkolleg II, the office 
for the co-ordination of EDP Applications, assisted by IBM 
Germany, accepted responsibility for the marking and co-respon- 
Ss1bi lity for the evaluation of student work. 

FOr erunkkollege hij tull: participation) required the 
completion of one homework assignment and one examination 
(invigilated by the staff of the Adult Education Centres) per 


semester, as well as a final examination at the end of the second 
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semester. The homework assignments and the examinations 


consisted of questions, the answers to which could be 


computer-marked. The types of questions ranged from 


simple "yes-no" choices to rather complicated examples. 


The procedure for the preparation and evaluation of 


testing materials was generally as follows: 


a) 


b) 


eo 


d) 


f) 


Radio script writers and authors of complementary 
brinted material prepared the assignments. 

The Office for EDP Applications, along with the 

IBM Centre, translated the assignments into forms 
compatible with electronic data processing. 

On the basis of the compatible questions, a sheet 
for recording answers was developed and copies of 
these were numbered consecutively. 

The answer sheets were sent to a printing firm and 
then both question and answer sheets were despatched 
to the examination locales. 

After completion of the examinations, question and 
answer sheets were sent to the Funkkolleg Central 
Office, and from there to the IBM Centre in Stuttgart. 
From the answer sheets, the IBM Centre prepared 


two records of the answers. The first recorded the 
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answers of the entire answer sheet of each candidate 
as a block, while the second recorded in groups all 
the answers to eh individual test item. 

g) This record of responses to individual items was 
printed out and sent to the Examining Commission, 
to representatives of the participating Ministries of 
Education, to the initiators, and to the participating 
academics. 

h) On the basis of this item-by-item print-out, the 
answers were analyzed so as to determine the reliability 
of the tests and parameters for the evaluation of the 
answers were established. 

j) On the basis of the parameters established by the 
Examining Commission, the answers of the individual 
candidates were evaluated and given standing. 

k) Each candidate was provided with the results of his 
examination, as well as an indication of which answers 
had been correct. and which incorrect. The certificates 


were also prepared by the computer facilities. 


6. Learner Performance 


During the first semester of Funkkolleg II, approximately 


6,000 participants completed the homework assignment. 
Of this group, 3,725 successfully completed the first 
semester examination. 

The homework assignment during the second semester 
was completed by 4,000 participants, of whom 3,500 
passed the second semester examination. 

The final examination was written by 7,191 parti- 
Ccipants. 

Generally speaking, participants in the discussion 


groups achieved higher results than non-participants. 


C. Funkkolleg III: Mathematik 

The basic organization and approach for subsequent 
projects has not differed fundamentally from the structures 
developed for Funkkolleg II. The following description 
of Funkkolleg III: Mathematics, therefore, concentrates on 


new conditions and on changes. 


1. Background 

Inva deciston -takén” in’ October, 1968, the Standing 
Conference of German Education Ministers called for the 
introduction of New Mathematics into elementary schools 


by the- beginning, ofvene 197213 .schoo! vear: 


To £111 a need--the preparation of teachers for their 
new responsibilities in the teaching of New Mathematics--the 
initiators of Funkkolleg determined to provide through their 
system the necessary opportunities for interested teachers 
and others. 

2. Organization and Structure of the Course 

Much the same group of participating agencies developed 
FPunkkolleg III. ‘These included the Quadriga broadcasting 
organizations, the Ministries of Education; the’ DIFF. the 
Adult Education Unions, and the Office for Co-ordination 
of EDP Applications and IBM Germany. 

In addition, the broadcasting organizations and the 
DIFF agreed to enlist the services of two professors 
(Dr. Heuser of Karlsruhe and Dr. Tillmann of Mainz), who 
accepted the general academic responsibility for the subject 
content of the project and provided advice and assistance to 
the radio script writers and to those who prepared the 
complementary material. 

As in the case of Funkkolleg II, a Central Office and 
Examining Commission were established. 

Radio programs, printed materials, discussion groups, and 
assignments were theselements of the system, The cost of 
television production and the inavailability of suitable 


transmission times precluded the use of this medium. 
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3. The. Course Offered 
a.) Content 

i) The primary aim of the course was to provide partici- 
pating learners with the basic concepts and methods of modern 
mathematics. 

ii) The parameters for the organization and presentation of 
the material were determined largely by content rather than 
by paedagogical considerations. At least -one authority, 

(K. Rebel), saw this as a potential source of difficulty. 
iii) The major sections of the course were as follows: 

I: Sets and Relations 
Ils Algebraic Structures 
III: Natural Numbers 
IV: Extension of the Number Domain 
V: Elementary Instruction in Equations 
VI: Elementary Probability 

iv) The course was offered over two semesters, close to a 

full calendar year. Even so, the initiators of Funkkolleg 

TEE Bike concerned that the course might be too demanding, 

as a comparable university course SAgeied four hours of 


lectures per week, along with a large number of exercises. 


bs)” The: Blements or. the Course 
1) Radio: 
The basic aim of the half-hour radio programs was To 
develop mathematical thinking, as well -as to).clarizy 


and explain mathematical terms. The programs also served, 


a ae 


practically, to introduce written assignments. 

Each of the four participating broadcasting organizations 
presented two one-half-hour programs back-to-back during a 
one-hour transmission period, with one or two repeats later 
in the week. This permitted students to utilize One or both 
of the programs during the one-hour period, as they wished. 
The transmission times for the four Organizations were 
different, so that there was a Significantly wide range of 
choices for listening times. 

1) Complementary Printed Material 

Four types of printed material were Provided. for. parti— 
cipants. First, pre-program reading introduced the next 
radio program. The first set of printed material was sent 
to students shortly after the closing date for applications, 
April 1, 1970, with further sets being sent as required 
throughout the duration of Ehevcourse. 

mecond ly)-.en accompanying text was provided for study 
during the radio program. In this material, efforts were 
made through the use of colour and printing techniques to 
CcWarify the techniques and concepts of the radio programs. 
tin-addition;y the a ee materials were designed to overcome 
the one-way communications limitation of the radio medium. 
The third group of printed materials comprised exercises for 
completion after the radio programs, and the fourth an 


extensive glossary. 


TEG 


iii) The Discussion Groups 


The primary aims of the "Studienbegleitzirkel" for 
Funkkolleg III were to overcome students' difficulties and 
to increase the number of Senotien teres fOr practice: 27 Becagse 
of the nature of the course offered, the discussion groups 
were inevitably different from those of Funkkolleg II: 
Educational Science. 

Participation in the groups, which as a rule were held once 
a week for two hours in the evening, was again voluntary. 

Before the beginning of the course, group leaders were 
provided with sets of the complementary printed materials 
and with the opportunities to attend week-end orientation and 
briefing courses. 
iv) Assignments 

Successful completion of one major assignment per semester 


was again required for admission to the semester examinations. 


4. The Student Body 

The initiators of Funkkolleg III believed that the New Math 
course would provide opportunities for four groups of -parire 
cipants. These included teachers, who would be called upon to 
teach new math courses in schools; people in industry and 
commerce, whose work required the application of mathematics; 


students, including high school students who intended to go to 


a" — | 
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university and had had no Opportunities to study New Math 
earlier, and university students, for whom the course would 
be of the nature of a preparatory semester; and the group 
Of capable mature students, who wished to receive alternate 
qualifications for entrance into university. 

Approximately 26,000 students enrolled in Funkkolleg III 
before Apr 1 O70 and or these about 60 per cent were 


teachers. 
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D. Funkkolleg IV: Volkswirtschaftslehre (Studies in Economics) 


1. Background 

In their descriptive literature, the initiators of 
Funkkolleg IV cited the importance of an understanding of 
the workings of modern national economies as a contributing 
factor to political maturity, as well as the value of such 
studies for the development of analytical abilities and 
intellectual discipline. 

Another factor which may have contributed to the 
decision to present economics as a Funkkolleg subject was 
the apparent difficulty experienced by participants in the 


first semester of Funkkolleg I. 


2. Organization and Structure of the Project 


In addition to the four Quadriga broadcasting organizations, 


the DIFF, the Adult Education Unions and Ministries of Education 


of Hessen, Rheinland-Pfalz, Baden-Wurttemberg, and the | 
Saarland, and the Office for the Co-ordination of EDP 
Applications in Education (with IBM Germany), the Free City of 
Bremen participated in Funkkolleg IV, through the co-operation 
of Radio Bremen and the responsible education authority and 
Adult Education Union of the City. 

3 whe MCour See 

ay) SPankoltisg Iv was prepared in co-operation with Prof. 

K. Hauser, Professor of Political Economy at .W. .Goetine 


University (Frankfurt a/Main), and presented from March 8, 1971, 
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tom vuly.25;, ASK.) White the course included much of the 
same information as that included in the first semester 
of Funkkolleg I, it was reorganized and presented in a 
different ifashtion:.: (As well: for Bunkkolleg-tV,s participants 
were required (rather than encouraged) to obtain the 
printed complementary materials and text~book, and to 
complete the electronically directed homework assignments 
and tests. 
b) The Elements of the System 

Included in the Funkkolleg IV offering were radio pre- 
sentations, complementary printed materials and opportunities 
to participate in discussion groups. (Studienbegleitzirkel). 
cporne Radio Presentations 

Two introductory programs were provided, in which Prof. 
Hauser explained the reasons for studying economics, and 
how the subject would be approached within the context of 
"multi~media remote studies" (Fernstudium im Medienverbund). 

The course itself consisted of 19 one-hour radio 
presentations, each of which included two half-hour segments. 
The lecture for the week was Givenein Che first half-hour. 
In the second segment, other economists who disagreed with 
the lecturer presented their views, practical problems 
within the private and public sectors of the national economy 
were described by working Senet and some direction for 
the completion of assignments was provided. 


In each of the five participating states, the programs 


were broadcast and repeated once, utilizing a total of more 
than 30 transmitters. 
ii) Printed materials 

All registered students were required to purchase sthe 
complementary printed materials, as well as the textbook 
which had been prepared in conjunction with the Funkkolleg I 


semester on economics. 


iii) The Discussion Groups | 
As in the other models of the project, participation 
by registered students in the activities of the discussion 
groups remained optional. 
4. Costs 
a) Costs borne by Individual Participants 
Full participants in Funkkolleg IV could expect to bear 
the sfollowing direct "costs: 
i) for the textbook DM 4,80 
ii) for the complementary printed 
materials (5 books of 
approximately 80 pages each) ZO a= 
iii) Discussion group fees 40 == 
Total DM 64,80 
It should be noted that this total is approximately 
DM 35,-~ below the average figure received from potential 
participants when they were asked how much they were pre- 


pared to spend out of their own pockets in order to parti- 


cipate in the Funkkolleg project. 
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b) 


Costs borne by Organizations 


The following are the cost estimates prepared for 


Funkkolleg IV, in anticipation of approximately 20,000 


participants: 


i) Costs borne by the State broadcasting organizations: 


a) 


- development of the course outline (in 
co-operation with Prof. Hauser and his 
colleagues, as well as with the DIFF) 

— preparation and production of 19 pro- 
grams (Note: This ‘amount’ does not 
include costs associated with the 
Educational Broadcasting Director's 
Office) or indirect technical. costs) 

“publicity (print cand radio) 


Sub-total 


Costs borne by Ministries of Education: 

- preparation and distribution of materials 
for discussion group leaders 

- examination costs (including engagement 
of examiners, organizing costs, EDP 
costs, and publishing house costs) 

-~ central administrative costs associated 


With a final examination 


DM 


16,000 


DM 


DM 


6,500 


502000 


527 D0'0 
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70,000 


35,000 


Lez 


- equipping the Funkkolleg Central Office in 

Frankfurt (on a half-year basis), with 

staff DM 40,000 
- establishment of discussion groups in 

the appropriate Adult Education Centres DM. 15,000 


Sub-total DM 181,000 


iii) Costs borne by the DIFF (German Institute for Remote . 
Studies) 
- development, production and distribution 
of complementary printed materials, in 
association with J. Beltz Publishers 
(this includes only personnel costs. 
Printing and mailing were to be covered 
by student payments) DM 118,500 


- deficit on complementary printed 


materials DM 65,000 
- accompanying research studies DM 207000 


Sub-total DM 203,500 


iv) Costs borne by organizations such as Adult Education 


Centres 


—~ introduction and training of discussion- 


group leaders DM 10,000 
- publicity for Funkkolleg DM 10,000 


Sub-total DM 20,000 


Total DM 457,000 


a 


Tt e understood that the actual costs per student for 
the one semester Funkkolleg ty course were DM 49,-- 
(approximately »Can..<$ *15);, “not including attributable costs 
associated with the Educational Broadcasting Director's 
Office and with technical services. 

E. Funkkolleg V: An Introduction to modern linguistics 


1. Background 


Significantly increased interest in linguistics, in parti- 


cular as developed by Noam Chomsky, has become evident in 


Germany in the past few years. German universities have 


modified their philology studies, high school curricula are 


being modified to include a much more extensive study of 


linguistics, and new textbooks emphasize an approach removed 
g Pp 


from the essentially literary studies of the past. Coin- 
cidently, the teaching of foreign languages has taken on 
greater importance. 


AS~in-the case. of previous projects,’ Funkkolleg V, when 


it begins in late September, 1971, will attempt to provide 


opportunities both in the field-of continuitng/further 
education and for those who wish to qualify for university 
entrance by the "second educational way." 
2. Organization and Structure of the Project 

Lie Quadriga broadcasting organizations, the DIFF, the 
Ministries of Education and Adult Education Unions of the 
States of Hessen, Rheinland-Pfalz, Baden-Wurttemberg and 


the Saarland, and the Office for Co-ordination of EDP 
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Application an Fducation and IBM Germany will co-operate 
in Che pro jeCe,. 9 0k Funkkolleg V as for Funkkolled IV, 
the area served will include the free city of Bremen, 
through the co-operation of Radio Bremen, the Senator for 


Education, and the Adult Education Union of the City. 


3.> “Lhe Course 


| 


"an introduction to modern linguistics" will be presented . h| 


in two semesters, from September ST eV OTL tO uWire 1972. 
Its major themes are as follows: 
A) Communication and language: 
- language as the most important tool of human communication 
- development of a communications model 
~ considerations concerning the development of models in 
Linguistics (Sprachwissenschaften) and the construction 
of grammars 
B) Structuralism in fanguistics 
-~ the methods and concepts of structural linguistics 
-~ examination of structural phonetics, morphology and syntax 
C) Generative transformational grammar 
- introduction to the theory of generative grammar 
- syntax as the central pomponent of grammar 
—~ the development of an unlimited number of sentences from 
a limited number of principles 
D) Semantics and practical considerations (Pragmatik) 


-~ the semantical concept of classical structuralism as 


y a? % 
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opposed to that of generative grammar 
- the development of models of relationships among 
speakers, listeners, and statements 

Ee socvolmnguretics 

Stinguistics inva social ycontext 

The elements of the course will once again be the radio 
presentations (in the time periods as illustrated in 
Chart 1), the printed materials (students will be required 
LOwpay. DilL2o,7- per semester tor ‘the complementary jprinted 
material), the discussion groups, and assignments and 
examinations. Two points might be noted. While participation 
in the discussion groups remains voluntary, greater efforts 
are being made to encourage listeners to join the groups. 
Secondly, cae radio presentations in a course on linguistics 
and communications will provide, as well as information, 
opportunities to apply the concepts which are presented 
to the means of presentation itself. 
4. The Student Body 

In the informational/promotional brochure prepared for 
Funkkolleg V, the project is offered to a wide range of 
potential participants. These include teachers of German 
and foreign languages, language students in universities, 
students of other disciplines (sociology, psychology 
and education) in which linguistics are becoming more 


important, and those whose daily occupation provides 
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CHART 2fi-T 
PROJECTED BROADCAST TIMES FOR FUNKKOLLEG IV: RADIO PROGRAMS Pitta A AHD, 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY 


SATURDAY SUNDAY 


10:00am 
10.59am 
11.00am 
EXPLANATION 
SR = Saarland Broadcasting 
11.59am (6 channels) 


SWF= South West Broadcasting 
(13 channels) 


SDR= South German Broadcasting 
(5 channels) 


HR = Hessian Broadcasting 
(11 channels) 


Radio Bremen 
(2 channels) 


Repeat 


all periods are one-hour in duration 


ic A RPE pO See 


Opportunity to work with language (e.g., journalists, 
translators, publicity personnel, etc.). Certification 
and recognition will be provided for students, teachers, 
and mature capable students through the ministries of 


education of the participating states. 
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Chapter IV: Conclusions and Recommendations 


Given the scope and implications of projects such as 
TELEKOLLEG, the Open University, and Funkkolieg, the attempt 2 
to draw from these experiments conclusions which may affect 
future developments in post-secondary education in Ontario 
should remain the responsibility of the Commission. The 
following points, therefore, are offered only as observations 
which may be useful in its deliberations. 

A. While each interested person might begin with those 
aspects of these projects which interest him most, this 

study requires some assessment of the role of electronic 
technology at the outset. My observations may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. While TELEKOLLEG makes the most extensive use of radio/TV 
in its educational offerings, this use can be described best 
as an example ‘of "televised instruction." ~in eftect, 
TELEKOLLEG attempts to use television as a multiplier of 
educational opportunity, inasmuch as a traditional approach 
to teaching is televised for the benefit of those who are 
unable to take advantage of existing opportunities. While 
there can be little doubt about the commitment of the 
initiators of TELEKOLLEG to extending educational opportunity, 
or about their relative success, the project has been most 
successful as a multiplier rather than as an agent of 


radical educational change. Professor Kadelbach's observations 


on the first model of Funkkolleg (see page 95) 

might be applied, with appropriate modifications, to 
TELEKOLLEG. 

2. Within the Open University, radio and television have 
become supplementary to printed correspondence material. 
Some observers have pointed out that radio and television 
have a very limited role, and that not much attention 


should be paid to them. These observers would point out 


that on a percentage basis (apparently determined by time), 


the elements within the Open University can be assessed as 
follows: correspondence, 70 per cent; personal contact (in 
Study Centres), 20 per cent; radzo-and; TV, "10 per cent. 
Two questions should be posed, however: What is the per- 
centage value within an individual's learning experience 
of a well-produced radio or TV presentation, and to what 
extent does the Open University need radio and television 
presentations to retain its image of openness? 

3. The best use of electronic technology is demonstrated 
by Funkkolleg, where the exploitation of radio as an 
educational medium appears to be the most rational and 
potentially the most successful. In my opinion, this has 
resulted from a combination of factors, including a demon~ 
strated willingness on the part of several partners to 
undertake the solution of educational as opposed to 


narrower organizational/institutional problems. 
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4. It should be noted that in the case Of -each+o£ the 
projects, the jurisdictions within which the broadcasting 
agencies function are co-terminous with those of the 
responsible educational authorities. This is not thescase 
in Canada and Ontario. 

5. No reference is made in any of the studies to the use 
of cable facilities for television transmission, as the 
development and exploitation of cable TV in Britain and 
West Germany is far behind that in Ontario. This is a con 
sideration, which, along with (4) above, may be of some 
significance in Ontario in the future. 

6. If the Commission were interested in other projects 

of major importance, a study of the efforts of NHK (Fanart 
Broadcasting Corporation) would provide further examples 
for comparison. 

B. The use of computers in the Open University and Funkkolleg 


is interesting. In both cases, computers are used to 


facilitate administrative operations, rather than as instruc~ | 


tional tools. The experience in both projects would suggest 
that such utilization of computer potential may be more 
fruitful, at least in the near future, than efforts to 
develop computer-assisted instruction facilities, which 
would have to overcome not only the technical problems Gr 
computer terminal availability, but also the more 


sophisticated problems which became evident during the 


| 
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training of group leaders in TELEKOLLEG and Funkkolleg. 

Cc. It is interesting to note that in none cof the three 

projects described did the initial impetus for initiation 

of the experiment come from a ministry of education, from 
an agency responsible for university affairs, or from an 

existing educational institution. While the co-operation 
of ministries of education became important in each of 

the projects, their participation has generally been con- 

servative or-traditional in nature. 

De a Lhree’gencral-considerations which may be of importance 

inOntario shiould-be<untroduced.«=These. include <(1) 

achievement standards, (2) questions associated with 
geographical factors, ‘and (3, the organization and 
systematization of the learning experience. 

1. (a) The standards established for TELEKOLLEG participants 
are much the same as those for students who have 
followed a more traditional educational path. As such, 
they provide an alternative to standards within an 
existing institution, namely that of apprenticeship/on-the- 
job training/part-time education. 

(b) The achievement standards of the Open University are 
those of an alternative institution. Every effort is 
being made to enable the Open University to grant B.A.s 
and eventually higher degrees (the standards of the 

ATS bet On a5 the university) which will be as 


acceptable as degrees granted by other universities. 


(c) The Certificates of Roh tavement awanaed by Funkkolleg 
are analagous to credits earned within a university. AS 
such, they can be considered (after they have been 
recognized by existing agencies or institutions) for 
credit toward the granting of particular educational 
status. Unfortunately, fully effective operation of a 
system of credits such as those earned through Funkkolleg 
requires a non-institutional certification agency which 
can assess all achievement and grant status. Ths 
problem is closely related to the third question raised 
by the Commission on page 20 of its Statement of Issues. 
oa Stes seaLtfacult. vovdraweexdc. geographical comparisons 
between Ontario and the areas in which the studied projects 
took place. While the province has a smaller population 
than the state of Bavaria, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, or the four states of Hessen, Baden-Wurttemberg, 
Rheinland-Pfalz, and the Saarland, the area of northern 
Ontario makes it far larger. If southern Ontario is 
considered by itself, on the other hand, at least from the 
points of view of size and social development, there is 
some basis for comparison. The approximate areas of Ene 
regions are as follows: (in square miles) southern Ontario, 
46,000; England (avene),+50,000; Bavaria, 27,000; the | 


four Funkkolleg states, 30,000. 
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In spite of the differences, however, some observations 
may be made. In the organizationally centralized Open 


University, Wales and Northern Ireland have significantly 
fewer participants than the University's other regions. 
Whatever the reasons--social differences, acceptance lag, 

or failure to provide similar services - such regional 
differences are hard to accept. The same kind of trend 
developed within TELEKOLLEG, as evidenced by the 

different levels of participation of metropolitan and -rurad 
areas. Funkkolleg experienced a similar rate of non- 
participation by people in rural areas in its first model. 
If the experience gained in the projects in Britain and West 


Germany is of any value, it may be worthwhile to consider 

different approaches to the solution of the same problem 

in different regions of Ontario. This may prove possible 

through the provision of centrally produced materials which 

are utilized in systems developed in different regions. 

3. (a) As noted above, the learning system of TELEKOLLEG 
was relatively clearly defined by traditional approaches 
to situations in which the Bavarian project intervened. 
(>) 4insofar as rts*system rs concerned, “the Open 
University's emphasis is upon the construction of a care- 
fully designed instructional or teaching system, as 


opposed to the development of a learning system. Students 


are "admitted" to "places" as in traditional 


universities, and while the use of such expressions 
may be an attempt to legitimize the University in 

the eyes of the academic community, they may also 
indicate that however systematic its approach to 
problems, the Open University's system is simply 

that of the traditional university. 

(c) In my opinion, the approach of Funkkolleg may be 
the most important educationally. Several institutions 
and agencies have co-operated to serve rather than to 
control the learning process, and each medium is used 
so as to complement the others. In a sense, it is the 
learner's responsibility to develop his own system. 
However, aS experience with Funkkolleg grows, there is 
increasing concern about refining the system so as to 
make it more effective. In particular, this involves 
increasingly careful interlocking of the complementary 
material, so that the combined effect will be more 
positive. This may lead, paradoxically, to the 
institutionalization of a relatively open system, the 
value of whose offerings until now have not been limited 
by the interdependence of complementary material. 
This indicates the nature of the dilemma associated 
with the use of broadcast radio and television for 


educational purposes. How can broadcast offerings 
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be made useful both for generally interested listeners 
and viewers, and at the same time be included within 
the range of offerings utilized by students in formal 
educational situations? 
E. The large numbers of teachers associated with the Open 
University and with Funkkolleg raises some questions beyond 
any considerations of salary or status. When the Ministers 
of Education of the German States decided that New 
Mathematics should be introduced into the school system, 
they foresaw a four-year lag between their decision and 
the actual introduction of the New Math. Was this 
necessary because teachers (who need to be trained) were 
to be the multipliers through which the new course would 
be introduced? How long would implementation have taken 
if television and radio had introduced New Math directly 
to the students? By the same token, as post-secondary 
enrolment increases in Ontario during the next five years, 
what multipliers will be chosen to provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for the increased number of students? 
F, Finally, how can the experience~--common to TELEKOLLEG, 
the Open University, and Funkkolleg--of the relatively 
low level of participation by lower income and rural groups 


be assessed? Are such people unaware of the advantages of 


Lie oe 


education, or do they need more > information « 


, 


value of educational “offerings? Or have they con 


body's educational opportunity. 
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The follewing suggestions are presented for consideration 
by the Commission: 

1. Electronic technology provides certain capabilities which 
can be exploited within education. These include the record- 
ing, storage, and distribution of information. Electronic 
recording and storage potentials are Similar, in the sense 

of the functions which they fulfil, to the recordinge dnd 
storage capabilities provided by disc records ané moving 
pictures. The unique characteristic of electronic technology 
is to be found in its information distribution potential, 
whether in through-the-air or cable broadcasting. 

It is important to differentiate among the functions which 
Meer ronic technology can fulfil, inasmuch as the imprecise 
use of expressions such as "educational television" can lead 
to confusion. For example, a videotape recorder is an 
electronic storage (and playback) device. To Suggest that 
this machine, which serves ‘some of the same EUNnCOLONS as” ta ats 
is "educational television" is at best misleading. Such a 
description emphasizes the nature rather than the function 
of fhe: machine and contributes to the false mystique of 
"educational television." It is important, therefore, that 
the Commission emphasize not what electronic technology is, 
Bue rather what it: can do weld. 

2. The same approach can be taken to other contributors to 
educational experience, including teachers. It is often 


suggested that television cannot teach. Leaving aside the 


fact that some so-called teachers also cannot teach, Lt Muse 
be admitted that television does not teach, but this acknow- 
ledgement is not an simigsion (of AnferiorLty. i heehee pee is 
a recognition of the fact that a teacher is defined best by 


what he does, rather than by what he is, and that the teacher 


who fulfils his unique role is an economically irreplaceable 
contributor to the educational experience of the learner. 


It is obvious that television cannot replace the teacher, 


when the teacher acts as the human, personal facilitator of 
learning. However, if the teacher is required to demonstrate 
in his own person the qualities of the research analyst, the 
writer, the brilliant lecturer, and the guide ana counsellor 
in the learning experience, to large groups of students, then 
television (or radio) may well he able to fulfil some of these 
responsibilities more effectively. 

In order to take advantage of all aids to learning-—- 
teachers, libraries, electronic technology, etc.--it is 
necessary to determine the unigue characteristics of each one 
of these aids, and to ensure that the most fruitful eontrrbu= 
tions of each be emphasized. 

3. Enthusiastic statements about the potential of television 

jn education, combined with almost two decades of only limited 
success, have led in some quarters to a reaction against the 
medium. If electronic technology (ane television in particular) 
were in fact to be presented as a ready-made solution for any 


educational problem, it would deservedly be viewed with 


ow: 
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SHSps.CLOm.? Lt should be noted, however, that the inclination 
to present television as a solution to an undefined problem 
has many precedents, not least in education itself. As the 
scope of state-supported education has expanded, the solution 
to problems of growth has been a traditional one. Cinpdae lt ky 
at least, old solutions have been accepted as the vessels into 


which new problems have been poured. 


THis CouLd continue “tobe the: case. In Ontario, for example, 
a significant increase in the number of qualified young people 
of university age is expected in the next decade. It could 
reasonably be assumed that the most probable solution to this 
problem will be a major effort to provide each qualified student 


with a university place. 


Unfortunately, if such: a solution were ‘to’ ‘be anopLeds:, 1 
would probably be another case of old solutions for new 
problems, rather than the culmination of a process which 
developed an appropriate solution for the new problem. 

One would hope that such a process would begin with a 
consideration of whether or not the state, as the agent of 
B@clety; nas a responsibility to provide these young people 
with services. Assuming that such a responsibility existed, 
it would then be necessary to determine what kind of service 
should be provided, i.e., whether it should be educational, 
or financially supportive (as through a guarantee of income) , 


Or one which created jobs, etc. Assuming that the service 


should be educational, it would be necessary to determine 
Pts purpose arid! to define its objectives as clearly as 
possible. 

4. It is after the definition of purpose and objectives that 
consideration can be given to the organization of the educa- 


tional experience, and to the resources and techniques which 


are available to help achieve the objectives. This means 
that electronic technology should not be considered before | 
this stage, but, by the same token, it also suggests that 
other resources and potential should not predetermine the 
nature of the educational experience. 

Ideally, the educational experience should be defined in 
terms of the learner's needs, 1..@s,2 Nis? need. for information, 
for discussion and argument opportunities, and for personal 
contact with learned teachers. When these needs have been 
determined, within the overall context of the educationak 
purpose and objectives, the most appropriate techniques can 
be sought. 

5. It would be naive to assume that one could take such an 
approach,to. the entire field of post-secondary education. 

The traditions and institutions of post-secondary education 
are strong, and, beyond any desire by. particular institutions 
to retain control over this level of education, there would 
exist a natural and probably healthy skepticism about the 
results of any scheme which proposed a radical approach, to ale 


post-secondary education, no matter how valid such an approach 
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might. be. 

Three suggestions can be made regarding areas in which 
test projects could be undertaken. These include new 
offerings, i.e., those which are being introduced for the 
first.time, and»which are not similar to those offered in 
existing programs. Another possible field for development 
is to be found in programs for working graduates, as in 
teacher refresher or upgrading courses. The third area of 
emphasis would be in those fields in which difficulty has 
been experienced throughout the Sie ae and in which 
teachers and educational administrators recognize the need 
for assistance. Success in a test project in these peripheral 
areas might encourage educators in traditional fields to 
consider the potential of such an approach in their own 
AgiNe of responsibility. To determine the most appropriate 
avea-£or the: introduction “of such a test’ project, an inventory 
Otaeducational probliems) andj responsibilities at the post- 
secondary level would be necessary. 
6. If broadcast radio and television were to be used as an 
integral part of the post-secondary learning experience, 
questions concerning the importance of attendance at classes 
would naturally be raised. As well, the importance of 
attendance as a prerequisite for certification would have 
to be examined. Finally, the whole question of certification-— 
prerequisites, necessary standards, responsibility for the 


granting of certificates of achievement, and the acceptability 


of such certificates--has to he considered. This question 
lies beyond the scope of these recommendations, but it should 
be noted that without an accepted system of “‘cértriicalron 
(one which is accepted by the granting agency, by tie 
learner, and by those who use an individual's certificated 
achievement in their assessment of his SurtabiLity fore 
particular situation), even the best of projects will 
probably fail. 

7. If broadcast or cable radio and television capability were 
required for the achievement of particular educational 
objectives, some difficulty might arise out of the fact. that 
the federal government has jurisdiction over broadcasting. 

LE arent be noted, however, that agencies such as the*CREC 
and the CBC have demonstrated real willingness to co-operate 
with provincial government agencies in those cases where © 
co-operation serves the interest of individual Canadians 
rather than the narrow interests of a provincial government. 
Tt may be necessary and useful, in the case of broadcast or 
cable radio and television, to invite the participation of 
federal government agencies at an early stage of, the develop- 
ment of a particular test project. 

8, If it were decided to undertake an educational project 

at the post-secondary level which involved the participation 
of universities, libraries and radio and television, a CcOoO- 


ordinated approach would have to be developed among the 
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Committee of University: presidents (and, in the’ appropriate 
situations, the Council of Regents of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology), the Department of Colleges 

and Universities, the Department of Education and the 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority. If accompanying 
research projects were to be undertaken, the participation 
of ‘the Ontario Tastitute’ for ‘Studies in: Education: weuld:be 
of value. Some organization, encompassing all these groups, 
should be developed, so that the responsibilities associated 
with educational projects can be allocated to agencies with 
particular capabilities, within the general framework of 


the purpose and the objectives of the project. 
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Appendix 1: Financing Radio and Television in Bavaria 
(The following information fe been taken from the 
publication Broadcasting in Germany, prepared by the 
Standing Committee of Broadcasting Corporations in the 
Federal Republic of Germany.) 
The figures refer to the situation as of July 1, 1969. 
1. German radio and television are conducted on a, non- 
commercial basis. The overwhelming proportion of income 
for operations is derived from licence fees: DM 84 for 
television (which may include a radio receiver), and DM 20 
for radio: alone per set. 
2. As of July 1, 1969, there were 2,368,115 television 
receivers in Bavaria, and 3,171,287 radios. 
3. Gross licence fees in Bavaria for 1969- were as 
follows: 
Lon TV. ¢%5/2., 3067215) 40M 254 DM. .198,92 seen 
for radio Saito SLL Fed. Bol eM 2) DM 63,425,740 
4. The Federal Post Office, which collects the fees. and 
provides technical services, receives 20 per cent of the radio 
fee, and 28 per cent of the television fee. 
a) For radio, this leaves Bavarian Broadcasting with approx- 
imately DM 50,740,592, out of which the following services 
were provided: 
i): API rst eprcogram 136 hours per week 
ii) Second program 134 hours per week 
iii) Third program (programs for | 


foreign workers in four 
languages) 36 hours per week 
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b) For television, this leaves Bavarian Broadcasting 
with approximately DM 143,224,000, which is allocated 
as follows: 
i) for the Second German Program (from Mainz), 
financed by all the German broadcasting 
corporations, 30 per cent or DM 43,000,000; 
Vi)e (Oper cents or approximately DM 100,000,000 
per year, out of which were provided 


A. 17 per cent of the joint First Program 
or 6/7 hours per week 


B. regional programming 
about 7 hours per week 


€., Third. (Educational) ppp eons in- 
eluding TELEKOLLEG 
42 hours per week 
Revenue from the limited time for commercials (20 
minutes per evening) and cost-sharing arrangements with 


smaller broadcasting corporations are not taken into 


account in the above figures. 


Appendix 2: Estimates of Costs for TELEKOLLEG IL 


SS = 


A. Direct Costs 
1. 325 programs at DM 10,000 each DM '.3-250:, 800 


2. increase in editorial personnel 
From. January, (L971, oO December 
197370 ateDM 200,090" per ear 600,000 


3. office and administration costs.at 
DM 60,000 per year 180,000 


4, support materials 


a) script fees for 325 lessons 


at DM 500 each DM 162,500 

db) designers' fees for 24 books 
at DM 3,000 each 72,000 234,500 
Sub-total DM 4,264,500 


B. Associated Costs 


Indirect production and technical 
costs yp 2D poe 


(eF General Costs 


Applicable portions of costs 
incurred for personnel seconded for 
A Qeecdnd) 6. (ebove, 5:, 120,000 


Mod ak Di. 15,509,508 


Appendix 3 


The following article by Professor David Hawkridge, 
Director of the Institute of Educational Technology, The 
Open University, appeared in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, April 1971, whose kind permission to include it in 


this Study is acknowledged. 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Everybody who knows anything about the Open University 
knows that it uses an unconventional instructional system. 
Some may realise how much planning and designing has had to 
go into that system. Probably few, however, appreciate the 
deliberate way in which the Open University is attempting 
to make use of educational technology. 

Before the University was established, members OL the 
Planning Committee foresaw some of the problems that would 
be raised in implementing the University's system, which 
includes correspondence tuition, television and radio 
broadcasts, nearly three hundred study centres, and summer 
schools. The Committee's report to the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science proposec that educational 
technologists be appointed in the University £rom ite 
inception. 

Today the Institute of Educational Technology is virtually 
a seventh faculty in the University, with a staff of about 
30, including three professors. The work of the Institute 
falls roughly into two main areas: course development and 
institutional research, and its staff have been chosen with 
these areas in mind. Some of them are very much research- 
oriented, with backgrounds in psychology, sociology, 
statistics, and so on. The others are mostly people who 
have good degrees in zoology, mathematics, economics and 


the like, but who have moved away (in the last few years) 
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from the subject-matter itself towards a consuming 
interest in how it can be taught. Some of the latter 
group have also obtained specialised diplomas inthe field 
of educational technology; some have worked on curriculum 
projects with Nuffield or the Schools Council. 

The members of the Institute who work on course 
development are expected to advise the University's course 
teams and other groups on matters of instructional design. 
In fact, many of them are working directly with the 
physicists, the historians, the sociologists, the 
mathematicians, the technologists, and the educational 
psychologists, to mention only one group from each 
faculty. 

In the course teams, for instance, Institute staff 
have been engaged in such tasks as defining the objectives 
of both the courses and the units within them; in 
commenting on the structure of the instructional materials; 
in preparing test-items and in processing tests for 
computerised scoring; and in arranging and interpreting 
the results from trials (developmental testing) of the 
materials on samples of potential students. All these 
activities are aimed at improving the effectiveness of 


the instruction, 
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Elsewhere in the University, Institute staff have been 
able to make contributions to the scheduling of course 
production and the establishment of a rudimentary program 
budgeting scheme, to the design of the University's 
admissions procedures, to the planning of summer schools, 
and to the tuition and counselling system. Together 
with the BBC, the Institute has initiated discussions on 
the uses of television and radio by the University, and a 
lectureship in media research is to be filled shortly. 
Limited projects have been mounted to improve developmental 
testing techniques and to evolve conceptual models for 
instructional units. 

On the institutional research side, the Institute's 
main responsibility is to evaluate the instruction by 
measuring its impact on the students. This mammoth task has 
only just begun, along with the University's courses, but 
planning has been going on for some time. Over the past 
18 months members of the Institute have been conducting an 
evaluation of a similar instructional system, that used 
for the NEC/BBC preparatory courses. A broad plan for 
evaluative research has been drawn up, and funds have been 


secured for portions of the plan. 


The first part of the plan calls for a range of studies 
of the mass of data accumulating every week from the 
thousands of students of the University. All courses at 
the University include a strong continuous assessment 
element, and scores are derived for both tutor- and 
computer-marked assignments. In the first year of 
operations, for example, it is likely that the computer 
will place on file about 100,000 tutor—marked "grades' 
and rather more computer-marked ones. The figures for 
actual question scores will be far higher, of course, 
and item analyses within questions will involve millions 
of characters. To establish a computer system capable of 
providing all the analyses that might be useful to the 
University would be very expensive. The development time 
would also be considerable. The Institute is concentrating 
at present on trying to determine which analyses will be 
most valuable; meantime the Data Processing Division is 
using the University's ICL 1902A computer to provide 
basic printouts for use by the course teams and Institute 
Sibadilt. 

In addition to the assignment scores being analysed, the 
opinions of students about the course units, including 
the broadcasts, are also being collected and analysed, ina 


pilot scheme. Another project that has been mounted is 


attempting to evaluate the extensive tutorial and counselling 


services offered by the University. 
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The first part of the plan also calls fora number of 
'experiments'. Some of them will arise naturally, others 
will need to be contrived. Among those in the first 


category will be studies of special groups of students, 


such as those who do not have television, and those who enter 


science courses without much background in mathematics. 

In the second category may come studies using instructional 
materials that have been modified in certain ways. None 

of these experiments can be begun until further funds have 
been secured. 

The second part of the plan involves studies of the 
educational and occupational background of students in 
the Open University. An SSRC grant has been made that will 
allow work to begin in this area. In particular, money 
has been made available for the collection of data from 
the University's first cohort of students. An initias 
questionnaire has been sent to all students to cover in 
some detail their educational and occupational back~ 
grounds, their work and leisure patterns, and their future 
plans: 

Data from a representative sample drawn from the first 
cohort will be analysed this year to provide a basis for 
some of the University's major decisions about future 
courses. The remainder will be banked to form the basis 


of a longitudinal study of this group of students. 
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Studies of learning styles of Open University students 
constitute the third part of the Pen If it proved possible 
to identify just a few basic learning styles that were used 
by say 80 per cent of the students, then the effectiveness 
of the instructional materials might be improved greatly. 
The University might also make a fundamental contribution 
to learning theory. But no funds are in sight for such 
studies as yet, in spite of the unrivalled opportunities 
that are offered by the large student population. 

The Institute’ has had.a favoured start... It has been set 
up in a university where educational technology and in- 
stitutional research are seen to be needed. Its members 
have been able to regard themselves as equal partners in 
the University's endeavours, rather than as staff of a 
service or advisory group occasionally called upon by a 
handful of academics. The University"s courses bear a 
good many marks of educational technology, not in the 
sense of being disseminated through certain kinds of 
hardware but in the sense of being deliberately designed for 
the learner-at-a-distance. Nobody at the University, and 
least of all the members of the Institute, will claim 
that the courses are more than first approximations, first 
steps towards the ideal. On the other hand, financial 
provision has been made for revising the courses, and there 


are plenty of opportunities for the University's instruc- 


tional system to be a self-improving one. The Institute 
of Educational Technology will have work to do; bots 
course development and institutional research, for many 
years to come. 

So far, the Institute members have been proud of the 
fact that they work with others within the Open University 
far more than engaging in proselytising activities outside 
or talking with other groups of educational technologists. 
In time this will change: as expertise is built -up anges 
Institute there will be something exportable to other 
institutions both in Britain and abroad. There is 
evidence of increasing interest in the applications of 
educational technology in higher education. In due time, 
the Institute may produce its own courses — and be 


compelled to practise all that it has preached. 
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Remendis: 4; 

The German Institute for Remote Studies 

1. The German Institute for Remote Studies (Deutsches 
Institut fur Fernstudien, hereafter DIFF), is a public 
foundation whose aims are "the planning, development and 
testing of remote-study courses at the university tlevel"™ in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

2 ree points of clarification and description follow. 
These are: 

a) the explanation of "Remote-Studies" (Fernstudien) 

b) the organization and structure of the DIFF 

c) the work which the DIFF has undertaken, and its 

future plans, with particular reference to the efforts of 
FUNKKOLLEG. 

33 “Remote-studies" is a term used to describe those 
Studies which are undertaken without direct personal 
mediation by another person, i.e., at a distance from 

and independent of individuals who teach da VeCt1 Vomlecga: 
lecturers). These studies can be facilitated by a variety 
of non-personal materials - books, correspondence, films, 
TV and radio programs, etc. [The prefix "Fern-" in 
"Fernstudien" has no direct connection with the same prefix 


in "Fernsehen" (television) .] 
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However, the director of the DIFF, Prof. Gunther Dohmen, 
points out that these so-called "remote-studies”™ are to 

be understood as “multi-media” "remote-studies" and not 

as a single-medium effort, as is the case in a course of 
studies based exclusively on correspondence work, or 
exclusively on TV presentations. In this connection, all 
methods and agents in the learning and teaching processes 

are perceived as "media". 

The term which the DIFF uses to describe its concept of 

the utilization of the so-called "media-mix" is"Fernstudium 
im Medienverbund", (remote-study in a multi-media approach). 
This concept envisages a combination of direct teaching methods 
and the so-called “remote-study" components, based on learning 
and didactic principles, and upon a division of labour and 
responsibility which in turn is based upon the specifically 
differentiated functions and capabilities of both the personal 
and non-personal (or human and non-human) "media". 

The Organization and Structure of <the -DLIFFE 

4.. Since its inception, the DIFF's role has been modified 

by other developments and factors in German education. 
Reference is made in the following, therefore, to the 

outlines of the origin and structure of the developing 
Institute, to educational factors and considerations which 


have helped to shape it, and to some of the resulting 


forces in German higher education which have led to a 
WeWwrrocerror the spirEet. 

Ss irate February .l96 7, The,Chairman-<and, Deputy 
Chairman of the Volkswagenwerk Foundation signed the 
Articles: of Association of, the DIFF. The Institute, 
whose activities were to be supported for the first 
five years financially by the VW Foundation, was founded 
jointly by the Eberhard-Karls University of Tubingen, 
of which the DIFF is an integral part, by the Ministry 
of Education of (the state of) Baden-wurttemberg and by 
the VW Foundation. 

6% The organs of the Institute reflect the major 
influences at work in its creation and development. 


i) The Board of Trustees included 


a) two members designated by the Ministry of Education of 


Baden-Wurttemberg (hereafter MEBW), 


b) three designated by the University of Tubingen, 
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c) one designated by the Working Group of the Paedagogical 


Colleges; 


d) one named by the contributing Foundation (or later by 


Lnessupporters.of continuing financing), 


e) two designated by the Permanent Conference (of Education 


Ministers of the German States), 


£f) one designated by the Federal Government, and 


g) from four to eight co-opted members, to be chosen for 


their special knowledge and experience in the 
fields of remote-studies and science education. 


ii) The Administrative Committee, whose members could also 


act as members of the Board of Trustees, included 


a) a member sent by the U of Tubingen, who acts as 
Chairman of the Committee, 


b) a representative of the MEBW, 
c) the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 


d) the Chief Administrative Officer of the U°ot 
Tubingen, and 


e) one more member, named by the VW Foundation or by 
later financial supporters. 


iii) The Managing Committee (Vorstand) of the Institute 


consists of 

a) the Director, appointed by the MEBW on the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Trustees and after 
consultation with the U of Tubingen, 


b) the Deputy Director, named by the MEBW after consult= 
ation with the Administrative Committee, and 


c) the Manager of Administration, named by the MEBW 
on the recommendation of the Administrative 
Committee. 

Attention could be drawn to several characteristics of the 
DIFF, demonstrated either by the composition of its ? 
committees or by other factors. First, the DIFF was 
originally a south-western German organization based on 
the University of Tubingen, and not an 'all1-German' group. _ 
Secondly, the interest of the Ministry of Education and: | 


the background of the DIFF's Director, Prof. Dohmen, 


along with much of its work, indicate major interest in 
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the field of teacher-education. Dr. Dohmen, Professor-in- 
Ordinary at the U of Ttibingen for Educational Science 
(Erziehungswissenschaft) and a Chairman of the Adult Education 
Centres mon of Baden-Wurttemberg, has been concerned from the 
outset with the practical applications of the concept, 
Fernstudien im Medienverbund, in teacher-training. “Thirdly, 
Prof. Dohmen's association with the field of adult education 
may have helped to provide the atmosphere within which 
concepts such as ‘education permanente' or ‘life-long 
learning', long established in the field of adult education, 
have been able to have some influence on the work of the DIFF. 
These matters are referred to below. 

By August 1, 1970, the DIFF included 60 professional and 38 
para-professional anduclérical rstats, as well as about 140 
other professionals who participated with the DIFF in 
co-operative enterprises in addition to their regular duties. 
At the present time, the Institute is housed in eight separate 
and sometimes widely-separated buildings in Tubingen, and has 
begun to seek building sites in a number of German cities for 
a new, central building. In addition, there are DIFF offices 
in Berlin, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Munich and Mtinster. 

Reference should be made to several general factors in German 
education which have influenced the development of the DIFF. 


These include the following: 


a) In general, there has existed for the last several 
years a movement to extend, to modernize and to 
democratize education in Germany. For example, 
the raising of the compulsory school leaving age has 
necessitated the training of more teachers, who in 
turn need educational opportunities to prepare them i 


professionally. 


b) New subject matter for old subjects and entirely new 
subjects have required major efforts in the further 
and continuing education of teachers. 

c) Estimates of attendance at German universities suggest 
an increase from 1964 to 1981 of over 100 per cen: 
This estimated increase is accompanied by a corres- 
pondingly greater need for university teachers, 
ranging from an estimated 135 per cent for mathematicss 
to 21.2 per cent for General Medicine. | 

ad)’ Criticism of university situations, particular: 
over-crowded lecture halls and 'traditional' teaching 
practices, has led to a general call for reform and 
rationalization of university teaching and study 
processes. 

Through a combination of factors, including the generally 

accepted educational imperatives and the efforts of the F 

DIFF itself, the nature of the DIFF 1S changiniGy ese 


wider group of interested parties has become involved in 


igh 


the concept of Fernstudium im Medienverbund, with the 
eee Ve LUNG. 

result that the DIFF's work may extend to all of West 

Germany and include many if not all the institutions of 


higher learning. 


Appendix 5 
Excerpts from the Decisions and Declarations of 
the Standing Conference of Education Ministers 


of the German States, compiled by the German 
Institute for Remote Studies Working Party 


The following excerpts illustrate the continuing interest 


of the Standing Conference of Education Ministers of the | 
German States in media affairs, and the course of ‘therm 


decisions which altered materially the financial and geographall 


bases of the German Institute for Remote Studies (DIFF.) | = 
The proposals contained in the Report of the Preparatory [ 
oe 


Committee may influence the future work of the DIFF. Ste : 


- 
1) On May 29 and 30, 1969, the decision was taken -66 "clarify y 


the meaning and implications of Fernstudium [remote studies] - 
and make clear the necessity of a comprehensive promotion and — 
x 


regulation" of the same. 


2). On July 3 and 4,1969, the Ministers ior Education reuean a 
that “overcoming the rapidly growing need for university - 
places" was the most pressing problem. Among the most “— 
needs in this area were those of a new university teaching 
method (Didaktik), which developed modern teaching and study 
methods, and the intensive and systematic use of remote 


study courses and of the possibilities of modern mass-media 


and instructional technology aids. The President of the 
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Standing Conference was empowered "to call together those 
interested in Fernstudium im Medienverbund (FIM) and those 
in participating agencies in a comprehensive informational 
discussion." A commission "would be established which would 
consider within the particular area of university television, 
on the basis of the concept of FIM, the legal possibilities 
of co-operation between radio and television Organizations 
on the one hand, and State Ministries of Education on the 
Other. 

3) On November 27 and 28, 1969, the State Ministries of 
Education agreed to set about the establishment of an agency 
for FIM. They expected the following advantages: 

a) Not immediately, but after the initial period, such an 
agency would provide real help in evercom ae the problem 

of numbers. 

b) These new methods of teaching and study would call forth 
didactical innovation in courses, which would be necessary 
from an educational-political point of view in any case, 

but which would be indispensable in Overcoming the problem 
Of numbers. 

c) Teaching offerings (Lehrangebot) would be greatly 
improved through a multi-media approach. 

d) More people who should be offered higher education would 


be reached. 


A preparatory committee would be established for the 
prompt handling of the entire problem. This committee 
would have the right to establish working groups fore 
solution of particular problems and to call upon e€xperce 
in this connection. The committee was given the task of 
presenting, by June 30, 1970, proposals for the development, 
organization, operational modes and estimated costs of a 
remote-study system. 
A) On duly 2. and: 37-2970, st was decided to indicate general 
agreement with the thoughts of the Preparatory Committee, 
but to charge the university committee with an examination 
in detail. 
5) On October 8 and 9, 1970, it was decided to accept the 
recommendations of the Preparatory Committee as the basis 
for the final stage of realization, and to carry them forward 


for further discussion, particularly with the Conferences OF 


Ministers-President and Finance Ministers; to charge the DIFF 


at the University of Tubingen with the co-ordination of the 
experimental phase; to work for an agreement among the states 
and perhaps the federal government and to introduce this 
agreement into the appropriate ad hoc Working Groups of the 
Federal-States Commission on Educational Planning; and to 
hold special discussions on the problem of the furtaer 


financing: of the. DIE. 
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bya One December LO andi, 1970, “it was decided to bring 
‘into force the aim of the Be antina Conference ... to ensure 
the continuing financing of the DIFF. The Working Party 

on the DIFF would be given the responsibility of preparing 
an appropriate decision for the Standing Conference. All 
the states would be requested to send a participant to these 
discussions. The results of the discussions of the Working 
Party should be presented to the Standing Conference by 
BeDraiary, so Lo) Liane Latest. 

7) One February 5, bok, because Of the urgency ‘of the 
matter, it was decided that the Standing Conference would 
take responsibility for the continuing financing of the 


DieFsiafter January, 11972. 


Appendix 6 
The Recommendations of the Preparatory Committee on FIM of 


the Standing Conference of Education Ministers of the 


German States 


The Preparatory Committee was composed of thirty-nine 


sentatives of interested organizations and agencies, as 


repre 
follows: 
The Ministry of Education, Baden-Wurttemberg es: x 
The Ministry of Education, Bavaria 2 i 
The Ministry of Education, Northrhine-Westphalia 2. : 
The Ministry of Education, Rhineland-Palatinate 2 : 
City of Hamburg School Authority 2. i 
Federal Ministry of Education and Science 2 : 
ARD (Standing Committee of Broadcasting Corporations 4 
a 4 


in West Germany) 
ZDF (Second German Television Service) 
Conference of West German {University] Rectors 
Conference of Paedagogical Colleges 
Working Group of the German Engineering Schools 


Working Group, the Principals of Schools of Economics ae 


University Association 


) 
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We) 
a 


Federal Conference of [University] Assistants 
Association of German Undergraduate Bodies 
Co-operating Union of German Undergraduates 


Student Association of German Engineering Schools 


are 


eS 


as} - % ‘ce 
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Broadcasting Commission of the Ministers—President oe 
German Institute for Remote Studies 3 
Volkswagen Foundation 1. 


I Fundamental Ideas of the Recommendations 

The necessity of creating immediately an integral system 
of FIM at the university level is indisputable today. 

This system, supported by the federal government and the 
Stares, should. be “included ina confederation of all universities 
and broadcasting corporations. It must contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the educational demands of society and, for Ets part, 
be of service to the reform of studies and teaching, increasing 
of the capacity of the universities, and the opening of universities 
to ait” The development of the system in its particulars demands 
Clarity about the organizational aims and the organizational 
“ground-rules" and it must adapt itself to long-term planning. 

1. fhe organizational aims of FIM are: 

a) the development of remote-study units, which can be integrated 
imathe course of studies at all phases, from a preliminary 
(propaedeutical) course right through to continuing studies, 

e.g-., the upgrading of teachers. 

b) research in the area of FIM, inoluding “criti cat-points; 
"Didaktik," and the organization of FIM. 

CP the promotion of sciéntific*training,* particularly~for science- 
and media-didactics, through direct participation in research 


and development assignments. 
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d) the co-ordination and co-operation of all participants, and 
the ensuring of information flow as well as the provision of 
central services. 

2. The following "ground-rules" are to be kept in mind in 

the realization of the organizational aims of FIM: 

a) The freedom of teaching and studying must remain guaranteed. 
From this it follows that the development and realization of 
FIM is under the aegis of the autonomy of the universities, and 


the organization of the remote-study system will be most 


successful in the legal form of a public corporation. 


b) The unity of the university character and of the study-system 


is to be retained and encouraged. From this it follows that 
regular participation in FIM units requires enrolment at a 


university and offers the same qualifications as participation 


in direct studies, and the establishment of an independent 
university or of an interfaculty institute, whether for the 
development or for the realization of FIM is excluded, becamse 
these make possible neither the institutional co-operation of all 
universities nor the individual relationship of units of remote- 
and direct-study. 

c) The efficiency of FIM must be guaranteed. From this it follows 
that the effective Ege ade rat on of the federal government and of 
the states, of universities and broadcasting corporations 

requires a confederation of all partners, and that the con- 


federation will be most suitable in the legal form of a public 
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corporation, with differently constituted organs, and approp- 
riately divided responsibilities and jurisdictions to 
organize. 

d) The participatory rights of the universities and their 
member groups, as well as of the broadcasting organizations, 
must be ensured. -From) this it follows: that all universities 
and broadcasting corporations should operate in the confeder- 
ation megemnery aid the universities and the broadcasting 
corporations would participate in the decisions and 
responsibilities of the confederation in the sense of these 
ground-rules. 

3. Given the considerations concerning long-term educational 
planning, the two following points of view should be particular- 
ly emphasized for FIM: 

(a) If they wish to join in the planning and development of 
the educational Seen higher schools of every kind must 
join together in a communicating system of scientific 
Organization. The system as a whole fulfils the scientific 
responsibilities in research, teaching and studies. The 
super-regional responsibilities serve to make the confederation 
of universities organizationally stronger. 

From this point of view, the question is currently being 
discussed as to the form of a central self-administration 
organ which the universities will be able to create in the 
future. The development of a university confederation will 


leave the extent of their autonomy unchanged, but the importance 


as between the participating universities and the confederation 


will be distributed differently. The organization of FIM 


can. be considered as a building, block for a general university 


confederation. However, FIM must first be designed to fulfill, 


through its aims, ground-rules and forms, the purposes of 
Fernstudium im Medienverbund. Thereby, it will serve the 
reform of studies and university didactic in all cases. 

Db) Attention must be paid to the..fact that auring-cne develop- 
ment of FIM, the tertiary level of education is not isolated 
from the other areas--school-systems, vocational training, and 
general adult education. Educational reform is an assignment 
which can be accomplished only sequentially; changes in one 


area have consequences in other areas. The particular 


importance of the introduction of FIM in the area of universities 


cannot lead to a situation in which the interdependence of 
the levels of education is overlooked. 
Diy Onwther Organi Zabion: of .a-\ Confederation for sri. 

Out of the basic thoughts in Paragraph I develops the 
recommendation to create a confederation of all participating 
partners in the form of a public corporation which iS, tombe 
developed. The details of the organizational structure and 
of the considered, step-by-step build-up are formulated in 
Chem rate On Be Acraanent for FIM, which the Preparatory 
Committee presents as one of its findings. The draft is based 


on these considerations: 
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1. The assumption that it would be possible and useful to 
Organize entire courses exclusively as remote studies is 
just as untenable as the expectation that a course can be 
meaningfully conceived with the help of radio and television 
ds stne Carrying media. 2t issungquestionable that all or 
several media must be put to use in a combination one with 
the other, and that in all courses of all subjects, remote- 


study phases must be joined with stages of direct studies. 
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2. The general introduction of remote-study units requires per- 


Manent inter-operation of research work on the didactical 
epplicability of all. media; “in'-conditions of “on-going 
consideration of developments in the technical area; design 
and production of successively related "building-blocks", 
With differing combinations :of media; and testing in ongoing 
studies at individual universities and scientific control of 
the experiments. 

3. The academic work and the "media-didactical"™ research must 
be brought together in common development. However, neither 
Che multiplicity of, teaching points-of=view nor the .further 
development of either area may thereby be restricted. Multi- 
plicity and development must have direct results in teaching. 
4, Research and development, therefore, should find their 
chief <stress in the uhiversities. .However, they must be 
encouraged, coordinated, and brought together in a central 


agency, and stimulated by a permanent flow of information. 


In the inter-operation of research, development and testing, 
this creates the need for co-operation between non~-central 
and central project groups, directing subject Commissions , 
and a Centre for research and development. This is just 


as much the case in the early development phase as after the 


completion of a test-stage. 

5. In the development of FIM and during the general completion 
of the system, it Ls “notepossible, ro ocakeraccoune simultaneously 
of all courses. The necessary decisions on priorities must .be 
made from academic and university-affairs points-of-view, and 
with due attention to personnel, technical and financial 
capacities. For this reason, decision-making bodies must be 
created, in which these decisions are reached objectively and 

on the responsibility of all partners. The composition and 
jurisdiction of the Praesidium, Senate, Assembly (of 
Universities = Konvent) and Kuratorium are oriented as much 

to this purpose as to the needs for control and openness. In 
this connection, the Preparatory Committee considered whether 
leading citizens [Personlichkeiten] in public life should be 
brought into the Kuratorium, but this proposal was not supported 
by faamManorl tyr. 

6. The Corporation which is to be created should include ali 
aniversities and broadcasting organizations as members. The 
immediate inclusion of all universities is necessary-—apart 

from the basic objectives--because, in the interests of those 


who are studying, the new study-units which are developed on 
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the responsibility of the Confederation must be recognized 
by all universities. (A contrary opinion concerning the 
participation of the broadcasting corporations was presented 
by Mr. Peter Glotz, a representative of the Conference of 
West German Rectors.) 

7. Because the build-up of the system can be accomplished 
only in stages, a gradual development based on interim 
regulations is planned. During the first phase, the princi- 
Pele Onovolunibanry: parti cipabion by fihe finiversities) is in 
force. For this reason, the Preparatory Committee has 

at this time made no proposal as to whether and when 

the introduction of the newly developed remote-study units 
should be made obligatory; it would point, however, to 

a close connection with restrictions and the removal of 
entrance limitations. 

8. For the same reason, the objective of “opening universities 
to everyone" has not been translated into declarations fixed 
by regulation. 

9. The Centre for Research and Development and the Office 
(Geschaftsstelle) are the central instruments of the 
Confederation. Both establishments, according to their 
responsbilities, work on the basis of different principles of 
organization. The Centre, operating on the basis of modern 
principles of scientific teamwork, is under the day-to-day 
leadership of one of the Directors, elected (for a definite 


period of time) by the Associates. The Office is under the 


responsiblity of the President as an instrument of admini- 
stration. The heavy majority of the Preparatory Committee 
recommends that the Centre and the Office should be joined 
together geographically and organizationally. 
10. An important and probably decisive question for the 
success of the Confederation is concerned with the position 
of the Academic Associates ("co-workers") of the Research 
and Uavelopment Centre. The work of the Centre, which must 
extend itself to teaching methods and instructional tech- 
nology, is critically dependent on the quality of the 
Associates and upon the possibility of their transferring from 
and to the participating universities. One idea which was 
raised in this connection was to give the Centre the status 
of a university with promotion and tenure rights but it was 
rejected. A better solution will follow if within the 
competence of the Corporation as an employer, the status of 
university lecturers can be guaranteed to the Associates...; 
in the opinion of the Preparatory Committee this should be 
regulated within Federal Law. In addition, it is expected that 
the participating universities will be obliged to look after | 
the Associates of the Centre insofar as their professional 
status and their promotion and tenure are concerned. 
III. Questions of Law 

Some of the many problems at law were identified. They 


included the following: 
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1. There is a need for individual consideration in each State 
of the proposals, and there may be a need for new laws. 
University participation may necessitate a change in State law. 
Also, the Associates’ position must be guaranteed in law. 

2. Financing by federal and state governments can be accom~ 
plished through existing laws. 

30) Participation by broadcasting pani acione will require 
changes in their charters. With the agreement fully in 
effect, other internal arrangements in and among the broad- 
casting corporations will be necessary Four-therr ttl partir cis 
pation in educational responsibilities. 

4. Particular problems are raised in the productelon, Of 
remote-study units. The problem of copyright is being 
treated in a study financed by the Volkswagen Foundation. 

IV. Resource Requirements 

1. In 1969, the German Institute for Remote Studies estimated 
the investment costs for the construction and equipping of the 
central establishments of the Confederation (the Research 

and Development Centre, and the Office) at DM 83,000,000. 

This is based on a staff of 426. 

2. The operating costs for the organs and offices of the 
Confederation, after the completion of staffing, are reckoned 
at approximately DM 217000; 0000S per year. 

3. The costs for the development and production of study- 
units are not included in these amounts. The Preparatory 


Committee recommends that after consideration of the basic 


questions, the opinion on costs from 1969 be brought up to 
date, and at the same time that the information about the 
production costs of remote-study units be improved. 
Vator FOpoS atl 

The discussions of the Preparatory Committee have 
determined that the signing of an Agreement is the proper and 
important next step for the realization of the decision of 
the Standing Conference of Education Ministers: Tovthis enas 
it has worked out a draft of such an agreement, and recommends 
the immediate entering into discussions on the signing of 


the accompanying draft. 
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Organizational Plan 
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Appendix 7 


Some University Developments in connection with FIM 

Most of the following initiatives were taken by the 
West German University Presidents. 

After the West German University Presidents' Conference 
(WRK) asked its participating universities on December tee 
1969, to appoint Senate Commissions and Senate Delegates 
for FIM, these delegates from the universities and 
paedagogical colleges have made known their agreement with 
the organizational proposal of the Preparatory Committee of 
the Standing Conference of German Education Ministers in 
several resolutions. 

On December 2, 1970, these delegates suggested the 
creation of a provisional Fernstudium Confederation as a 
self-governing organization of the universities. 

The plenary session of the West German University 
Presidents' Conference accepted the proposal on December 7 
and 8, 1970, and requested that all universities, through 
appropriate decisions of their Senates, declare their partiei— 
pation in the provisional organization by January 15, 1971, and — 
agree to the sending of delegates (as foreseen) to a provisional 
Fernstudium assembly at the federal level. ie 

On this basis, a University Association for Fernstudium . 
was constituted at Bonn on January 26, 1971, which nearly all | 


the universities in the Federal Republic and a large number: of © | 


. 
RB 
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paedagogical colleges joined. This Association is much 


the same as the Assembly [Konvent] recommended by the 
Preparatory -Committee, 
i Or Pebruaryil5, 297) "also in Bonn, the participants chose 
a three-man Managing Committee [Vorstand] and a nine-man 
Standing Committee, much like the Praesidium and Senate of 
the Preparatory Committee's recommendations. 

Also on February 15, 1971, this Assembly expressed the 
point of view that other higher education establishments, 
particularly engineering schools, should be encouraged to 


take part in the University Association for Fernstudiun. 
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Sources and References 


Chapter. 2: TELEKOLLEG 


Most of the information contained in the study of 
TELEKOLLEG is contained in “asSeries of three.books prepared 
under a grant made by the Volkswagen Foundation, entitled 
TELEKOLLEG im Studienprogramm des Bayerischen Rundfunks: 
Wissenschaftliche Begleituntersuchungen, (Munchen, Bayerischer 
Rundfunk, 1969 and 1970). These books consist of a series 
of articles, learned papers and research findings on the 
first years of the project. Other sources used include the 
descriptive and promotional material prepared for TELEKOLLEG, 
as well as the text-books used in the courses. 

References in the text are as follow: 

1. Hans Schiefele: "Soziologische Fakten und Zusammenhange", 
in Wissenschaftliche Begleituntersuchungen, Vol. Ve 5s Dia 
2. B. Paulu, “Europe's Second-Chance Universities ;* in 
Educational Broadcasting Review, 2, No. 2, June 1969, 60-82% 
3. "Social distance" refers to the degree of separation of 
the home from those modes of thinking, characteristic of some 
classes and groups in society, which acknowledge the value 
of educational opportunity and place a relatively high value 
on the acquisition of formal education. \ 
4. TELEKOLLEG Wirtschaftsgeographie: Lektion 1 bis 13, 
(Mtinchen, TR-Verlagsunion, 1970) 
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Chapter bist yr lie-Open University 

1. References as quoted by the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, then 
sre Minister, in ’a Speech to the First Congregation of 

the, Open University, at the Royal.Society, London, 23 July 

LES AG Re 

2. Harold Wilson, "The Relevance of British Social Democracy," 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year 1964 (Chicago, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1964), 16-43. 

Sr ORO ea) 2% 

Pee CO UCJrg 20-950 

Seeneonmana Paper 2022, A University of the sAlne( london ier 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1966) 

Ogre Oa 620s 

7. The Report of the Planning Committee on the Open University 
(London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1969). 

Crepe lols.) Para 3 7 Az). 

Beebo.) zapara:« 13,005. 
Poi no UNL VeErsity of Une vale, spara.. as Oe 
pias Regression to the norm” is .an apt. expressions usedaby 

Mr. Norman MacKenzie, Director of the Centre for Educational 
Technology, University of Sussex, member of the Open Univer- 
sity Planning Committee and Council, to describe the tendency 
in institutions to revert to established practices, whatever 
their plans may be. 
2.) Transcription, ofa telephonic talkchelid by ‘Drs (Walter 
Perry, "The Open University of Great Britain," with a 


gathering of educators in the United States, March 25, Toa 
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1B Sea oc Hee aire. 


14. The Open University: Prospectus 1972 (Morrison and Gibb Ltd., 
for the -Open University; Loridons Edinburgh, -19 7b), bse 9 eee a 
pt 102: of ther Prospectus; “19%2 stor 4 bist vorsthe presenre 


members of the Open University Council. 


15. The composition of the Senate is as follows: 


Paculty or Arts 11 members 
- "Educational Studies 1 ‘ 
. " Mathematics a fey " 
* " Science 10 : 
4 "Social Science 10 bd 
4 "" Technology 6 a 


Applied Educational Sciences Unit 5 
Research Officers 2 
BBC Representatives 3 ¢ 
BBC members of Course-Teams 4 
non-faculty, including Director of 

Studies, Local Centres, Regional 

Directors and Library Las ‘i 


V6 0: SéeTherProspectus 71972) s0Sy. foraa list of the members 
of the Academic Advisory Committee. 

17. The following is &@ list of Open University Committees, 
as of October, 1970 (from BBC/OU NEWSLETTER, Nos. 2 and 4, 
April and October, 1970): 


Academic Advisory Committee Council Committees 
- Finance 
- Senior Staff Salaries 


Council and Senate Committees 
- Planning Board 
- Site Development (with seven Sub-Committees) 
- Vice-Chancellor's 
- Computer Co-ordinating 
- Higher Degrees 
- Library and Media Resources 
- Tutorial Board 
- Regional Services 
- Students' Progress 
- Examinations and Assessment 
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Project Working Groups 


to review the membership, functions and responsibilities 
of the Senate and the Vice-Chancellor's Committee, and 
to make recommendations "to achieve optimum levels of 
eiticiency and partrvcapation™ 

Administrative and Management Studies 

Admissions 

General Exemptions 

Preparatory Courses 

Publishing Policy 

Relations with Professional and Technological Institutions 
Social Amenities 


Advisory and Liaison Committees 


on Wales 

on ‘Publishing 

for Student Library Services 

on Adult Education and Higher Education 

on Services Education 

on Education and Training in Industry and Commerce 

on Administrative Studies, including Public and Social 
Administration, Business Studies and Management Training 
on Educational Technology 


~ on Postgraduate Medical Training 


on Computing . 

on Research into BBC/NEC Gateway courses 

Ad Hoc Committee on Educational Studies 

BBC Liaison Committee 

Liaison Committee with the Disabled 

Local Authorities Liaison Committee 

Public Relations Committee 

Student Computing Service Liaison Committee 


18. From BBC/OU Newsletter, No. 7, september, 1971. -These 
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Newsletters are prepared in the office of Mr. W.J.B. Robinson, 


Chief Assistant (Open University) to the Controller of 


Educational Broadcasting, BBC. Mr. Robinson's efforts to 


keep interested parties aware of developments within the 


University contribute in no small way to keeping it “open.” 


ag AS 


BBC/OU Newsletter, No. 2, April 1970. 
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20. See Catalogue 1971 for a complete list of materials avait- 
able for sale. Catalogue 1971 1s available through the 

Open University Press, c/o The Open University, Walton Hall, 
Walton, BLETCHLEY 4066, Bucks., England. 

21. From D. G. Hawkridge, Educational Technology at the Open 
University (mimeographed paper, 1971), 2-4. 

22. B. N. ‘Lewis, "Course Production at the Open Universe, 
II: Activities and Activity Networks", British Journal of 
Rducatvonai: technology. 4 2 N6r2 (199 te i 

23. For a more detailed description of Open University course 
development, see Prof. Lewis's articles Lh. the. Bri tesh 
Journal of Educational Technology: 

(i) "Course Production at the Open University I: Some Basic 
Problems," BJET, 2, No. POOR. 1. lagi a setrles 

(ii) “Course Production at the Open University II: 

Activities and Activity Networks", BJET, 2, No.2, (LOA 

Past 1G, 

24. If an observer views the Open University as a university, 
in a traditional sense, then the course-team approach to 
course development is of major importance. If, on the other 
hand, the emphasis is placed on the learner, (remembering 
that the physical separation of course developers and students 
in the Open University is most pronounced), then the value 

of the prepared materials for the student is not necessarily 
increased, because of the course-team approach. Interest 


in university circles in the course-team approach has placed 


mduetemponasa son theiworke of the facilty ; instead of on 


the value of materials for the student. 


poaeeoee Ine Prospectus, 19727 134- fora map of the University's 


twelve regions. 

26. The Senior/Staff Tutors are referred to as Staff Tutors 
Da iierrt OSpeclis a 9/2>and -asiSenior Tutors: An” Lhewrss 
"Course Development at the Open University." 

Zia oce: “lane Prospectus, 1972) 051i; fora “ligt ofthe 
Dit eetULOUS- DY, Faculty . 

Pop iree. otal ty tucOrs. “are, Tistedains the: Prospects = hi i2esou 
each of the regions of London, the West Midlands, and East 
Anogita.\ “On the- other -hand ,“thereane none Listed tor? the 
Nosen (OL, ungrand), or for Northern Trrevand: 

ZO en neyPTOSpeECtUS ;, 19072. Appendi cess) )Y252 and, 3 7i2i24—1335 


give the regulations governing the awarding of degrees. 


SOr er rosvecuus;, Loy 2. (‘Chapter .5,.41-54, cives ‘the Sy itebusitor 


the first level Courses. 
Mase COspeceusy LOY?) Cyeeer Syd oy sgives bhesSvil labus Mtoe 
second-level courses, as well as the planned offerings at 
the third and fourth levels. 

eee BBC/OU NEWSLETTER, Nowe 14.52 OCI al97'00 +S: 

Bee ob Ol NEWolm Lan, aNOe Oo Maye Lo iA, 8 

PAs Report Of the Planning’ Committee, 2-3. 

SoerPerry > Thie* Open *UnLVeErSLeyy, 7 Ls 


36. Open University Press Release, Fall, 1970. 


37. In September, 1971, a complete .report of the admissions | 


process for 1971 will be published. 

38. Press Release, 2. 

39: See the .wraph, on: page’ La/o0f the Press Release for a 
representation of the age distribution for the first 28,635 
applicants. 

40. See Above Chapter L,,.20: 

41. Press Release, 10. 

42. Ibid., 2. 

43. BBC/OU NEWSLETTER, No. 6, May LO tay 6. 

44. Much of the information concerning financial matters 
has been made available through the co-operation of 

Mr. John Robinson of the BBC. 


45. As quoted in an. article by Tim Devlin in the Times 


Educational Supplement, "Tories aim to keep Open University," 


Aug. 14, 1970. 


46. Prospectus, 1972. The full schedule of fees may be found 


on 83-89. 


47. In reply to the Department of Education and Science, 


dated Nov. 10, 1970, the Council of the Open University stated 


that: 
The University is willing to examine, as a matter of 
urgency, the extent to which it could, by admitting 
qualified school-leavers, contribute directly to the 
solution of the national problem, but must point out: : 


(a) that this could only be done with the good-will 


/ 
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and: co-operation of ‘the other institutions of higher 
education which must therefore be consulted; 
(b) that the examination would necessarily involve 
small-scale pilot studies to determine whether 
Such students would succeed in the Open University 
system of education; 
(c) that there would be a need to determine how much 
demand for the Open University system of education 
would emanate from qualified school-leavers, and 
(d) that the examination would necessarily include a 
study of the implications of admitting qualified 
school-leavers without, at the same time, extending 
the provision-of opportunity to» unqualified school- 
leavers. 

The Department of Education and Science replied to this 

statement as follows: 
theSecretary of State welcomes the University's 
willingness to consider the practicability of 
mounting pilot experiments in association with other 
institutions of higher education, aimed at combining 
the different types of courses offered, viz part-time 
courses in the Open University and full-time courses 
elsewhere; and, moreover, to examine urgently the 
extent to which wt ‘could; by admitting qualified 


school leavers, help directly to meet the increasing 
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Press Release, November 10, 1970). 


By July 26, 1971, no reply had been received from the Open 


University, but such a reply was expected "shortly." 
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Chapter tics Punkkolleg 


The following.list of sources is organized as follows: 

1) articles of particular relevance to individual Funkkolleg 

projects, 

2) articles which approach generally the subject of mediated 

remote studies, and 

3) -articlés- on Similar*projectsin other’ areas. of- German 

education by authors involved in Funkkolleg activities. 
ereG.. hadetbach, «“hintiunrung-. (Introduction), ,1n Geo kKadet bach 

(ed.), Wissenschaft und Gesellschaft: Einftthhrung in das 
Studium von Politikwissenschaft - Neuere Geschichte - 
Volkswirtschaft - Recht - Soziologie”~ (Learning and Society: 
Introduction to the Study of Political Sceiéence,- Modern 
History — Domestic Economics - Law - Sociology), (Frankfurt 
a/M, Fischer, Buiicherei,. 1970), li-23. 

(Note: Prof. Dr..Gerd Kadelbach is the present Director of 
Central Division, Fducation and :Training, of-Hessran Broad= 
Castingeain prance. a/ Me) 

Dy (Note: The publishing house, Fischer Bticherei, presented 
the scripts and related material of Funkkolleg I ina 
series of pocket-books, in which No.1 (above) appeared as 
the first volume. Five other pocket-books, one per semester, 


complete the series.) 
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Vol. 2: K. Hauser: Domestic Economics (Fischer No. 853). 
Vol. 3: I: Fetscher: Political Science; (No.87/1). 

Vol. 4: R. Wietholter: Legal Studies ie 920). 

Vol. °5. -P.” Klukew Modern’ History —(No.. 979). 

Vol. 6: W. Ruegg: Sociology (No.1031). 

3. H. Becker (co-ordinator), Hessischer Rundfunk, Funkkolleg 
Medel = 1: Sozialwissenschaftliche Begleituntersuchung 
(Hessian Broadcasting, Funkkolleg Model I: Sociological 
Research), (INFRAtest, Munchen, TOPO I. 

4. G. Kadelbach, "Vorwort" (Foreword) in Klafki, Wolf, et <al.; 
Erziehungswissenschaft: Eine Einftihrung (Educational Science: 
An Introduction) Vol. I (Frankfurt a/M, Fischer Bticherei — 
(with Verlag Julius Beltz, Weinheim), 1971), 13-25. 

(Note: As was the case with Funkkolleg I, the Fischer RBucherei — 
will provide the lectures and some other material for 
Funkkolleg II, in three volumes.) 

5. A. collection of articles of Funkkolleg 21 which had apoemeed 
in IBM Nachrichten (IBM News) Nos. 202-205 (Aug. 1970 to Feb. 
1971) was published by IBM Deutschland, Sindelfingen in 
February of 1971. It includes the following articles: 

a) G. Kadelbach, Demokratisierung, Objektivierung und 


Partizipation als Impulse ftir ein Fernstudium im Medien- 


verbund 
b) W. Klafki, Zielsetzung, inhaltlicher und methodischer 


Aufbau des Quadriga-Funkkollegs "Erziehungswissenschaft" 


c) K. Rebel, Probleme bei der Erstellung des Be leitmaterials — 
zu Funkkollegs , : 


{ 


i 


d) 


e) 


Margarete Gross, U. Allinger, H.-G. Busch, -T. Rutter, 
Computerunterstutzte Priifungen fir ein Fernstudium im 
Medienverbund 
L. Gallus, Computerunterstutzte Uebungs- und Prufungs 
Systeme 
K. Rebel, "Zur didaktischen Struktur des Funkkollegs 
Erziehungswissenschaft", ins Die Deutsche Schules» Volo. 
NOs S peMarcnie L970, 5-L33% 
(Note: Karlheinz Rebel is with the German Institute for 
Remote Studies, Tubingen, and has held responsiblity for 
the preparation of accompanying materials in several of 
the Funkkolleg projects.) 
In the series, Theorie und Praxis der Erwachsenenbildung 
(Theory and Practice of Adult Education), published by 
Georg Westermann, Braunschweig, and edited by the Paeda- 
gogical Centre of the German Adult Education Union, there 
appeared Fernstudium - Medienverbund - Erwachsenenbildung 
(1970), in which the following relevant articles appeared: 
a) G. Kadelbach, "Massenmedien, Universitdt und Volkshoch- 
schule als Glieder einer didaktischen Montage" (Mass 
Media, University and Adult Education Centres as 
Elements of an educational "montage"), 40-85, and 
b) J. Weinberg, "Studienbegleitzirkel im Medienverbund" 


(" "Discussion Groups' in a multi-media mix"), 101-119. 
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H. Hoffbauer, "Die Studienbegleitzirkel des Funkkollegs 
Erziehungswissenschaft", in FilmBildTon, Vol.20, No.9, 
Se Dion oY Un: aoe one 

K. Rebel, "Bericht tber die Planung des QUADRIGA-Funkkol lege 
TII; Mathematik: (Report on the Planning of: Funkkollegeier 
Mathematics), in Programmiertes Lernen, Unterrichtstechnologieé 
und Unterrichtsforschung, Feb. 197.0, -90=99. 

K. Flammann, "Wissenschaftliche Begleituntersuchungen im 
Rahmen des Quadriga-Funkkollegs Mathematik", in FilmBildTon, 
Vole205 NOuxs 9). Sept. “O05 bora 

Quadriga-Funkkolleg SPRACHE: Eine Einftthrung in die moderne 
Linguistik: an information brochure, with application form 
(available from the participating agencies). | 
Note should be made of the reading list provided in 
FilmBildTon, Vol. h2 0c NS Sit Seniswiee 20), hae aqives a larae 
number of books and articles on Funkkolleg, Telekolleg, and 


related projects. 
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K. Rebel, "Wissenschaftliche Ausbildung auf visuell-auditivem | 


Wege - Zur Frage medienadaquater Lehrformen und fachadaquater 


Medien", in Ueberlegungen zum Studium im Medienverbund 
(University of Bielefeld, 1970), 31-48. 


K. Rebel, "Fernunterricht und Fernstudium im Medienverbund", 


in Beitrage zu den Fortbildungskursen des Goethe-Instituts 


ftir Deutschlehrer und Hochschulgermanisten aus dem Ausland 


(Munchen, Goethe-Institut, 1970), 146-155. 
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K. Rebel, "Modelle der Kooperation von Hochschulen und 


Rundfunkanstalten," in’ Neue: Sammlung, Vol. 10, No. 5, 
Sepr0Cl. e970 4 Os Fs 

K. Rebel, "Fernstudium im Medienverbund", in Umschau in 
Wrssenschart und Technik, Vols 71, NO. ¢7 ;) Apri see oy 
22 320 

K. Rebel, "Moderne Unterrichtsformen und Medien im Dienste 
dex polrtischen. Bildung, | in Aus Politik funda zee 
Geschichte (supplement to the ‘weekly newspaper“ Das 
Parlament):, March yl5,- b969;,- 3-16. 

K. Rebel, "Der Beitrag des Fernstudiums zu einer Reform 
der Lehre in Schule und Hochschule: Zwei Fernstudienpro- 
jekte des Deutschen Instituts flir Fernstudiens aus dem 
Fachbereich Englisch," in’ Die Neueren Sprachen, No'8:, 

1980 (new series). 

K.. Rebel ‘and M. Hattich,; "Der Direct-Teaching; Senulternsen. 


versuch der Troika," in Gesellschaft Staat Erziehung, No.4, 
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